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ARTICLE I. 
JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH.* 
By Rev. T. C. BILLHEIMER, D. D., Reading, Pa. 


The doctrine of justification by faith is a revelation from God, 
and not the product of human reason. To the question, “How 
can man be just with God ?” a question that often rises from the 
deeps of the heart, and trembles on the lips of sinful man, neither 
philosophy nor science has ever made satisfactory answer, though 
each has boldly wrestled with the sublime problem in almost 
every age of the world’s history. If this inquiry were the sole 
matter to be considered, if it stood forth in separate and soli- 
tary majesty, challenging investigation, then perhaps man might 
have grappled with it more successfully. But involving, as it 
does, the profoundest truths in the universe, including in its vast 
sweep the stupendous fact and the remotest consequences of sin 
as well as the infinite being and character of Jehovah, thus 
reaching from the lowest abyss to the highest heaven, where is 
the mind, however gifted, however powerful, that can plunge so 
deep or soar so high ? 


*Holman Lecture on the Augsburg Confession (Second Series), Art. 
IV., delivered in the Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa., June 3, 
1890. 
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What man could not discover God was graciously pleased to 
reveal to him. The problem and its solution lay all folded in 
the divine mind, and in response to the necessity Jesus came to 
our world, not to instruct man how to solve it, but to solve it 
himself, in his own person, by his life, his death and his resur- 
rection. And holy men of old, speaking as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost, have written it down for us—the story and 
the meaning of the Cross. In his book God tells us how he is 
“just, and the justifier of him which believeth in Jesus,” or, how 
man can be just with God. 

But, although the doctrine of justification by faith is clearly 
revealed in Scripture, it was yet one of the last to receive full 
and exact scientific statement. By reason of attacks and denials 
the primitive Church was early compelled to give clear expres- 
sion and ample definition to the great doctrines of the Trinity 
and the Person of Christ, but because no such conditions were 
present regarding that of Justification, the Fathers contented 
themselves with the mere repetition of scriptural phraseology 
respecting it. Not only so, but no sooner do we part company 
with the men who sat at the feet of the apostles than erroneous 
views begin to creep into the Church. As the years go by these 
views multiply themselves until finally the precious truth is 
buried almost entirely out of sight. Ten centuries of the 
Church’s history are a monotonous waste, an unbroken desert, 
in which errors and counter errors, departures from the truth 
and defective representations of it, and human traditions and in- 
ventions, run riot. Only once during this long period was the 
gleam of a heavenly light visible, which was when Anselm, the 
Luther of his day on this doctrine, wrote and preached. The 
stream of truth, the truth of the Atonement, springing from the 
hills of God, clear as crystal, soon became clouded, and gather- 
ing impurities from age to age, rolled on its dark and sullen 
flood until the Reformation, when its waters were once more 
cleansed, and made to reflect the blue of heaven. 

The article of the Augsburg Confession, which it has fallen 
to our lot to examine, reads as follows: “It is further taught 
that we cannot obtain righteousness and the forgiveness of sin 
before God by our own merits, works, and atonement ; but that 
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we obtain the remission of sins, and are justified before God, by 
grace, for Christ’s sake, through faith, if we believe that Christ 
suffered for us, and that for his sake our sins are remitted unto 
us, and righteousness and eternal life are bestowed on us. For, 
God regards this faith and imputes it as righteousness in his 
sight, as Paul says, Rom. chap. 3 and 4.” 

We prefer to treat the article topically rather than textually, 
and shall consider the doctrine of justification by faith in a 
threefold aspect, viz. 

I. Zhe Nature of Fustification. 

Il. Zhe Meritorious Ground of Our Fustification. 

Ill. Zhe Sole Condition of Our Fustification. 


I. THE NATURE OF JUSTIFICATION. 


Justification is defined by Baier as “that act by which the sin- 
ner, who is guilty of crime and subject to punishment, but who 
believes in Christ, is pronounced just by God the Judge.”* We 
prefer this definition to any that has fallen under our eye. It is 
clear, concise, all comprehensive, and accords substantially with 
the fourth article of the Augsburg Confession. We remark as 
follows : 

1. Justification is the act of God. It is not the act of man, 
nor of angels, but of God. Man is justified, God justifies. The 
whole work begins with God, and it is completed by him. He 
alone speaks the word, and it is done; man is silent. More- 
over, it is the act of the Triune God. It is not the act of the 
Father as distinct from the other persons of the Trinity, nor the 
act of the Son, nor of the Holy Ghost, as such, but of the 
Triune God. The work of setting the sinner free from condem- 
nation and restoring him to his lost inheritance is so momen- 
tous, so majestic, that it engages the attention of the blessed 
Trinity. 

For Scripture proof of this statement we refer to 2 Cor. 5 : 19, 
“That God was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself, 
not imputing their trespasses unto them,’’ which shows it to be 
the act of the Father; Luke 7 : 48, “And he said unto her, Thy 
sins are forgiven,’’ which shows it to be the act of the Son; and 


~ *Schmid’s Dogmatik. 
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1 Cor. 6: 11, “But ye are justified in the name of the Lord Je- 
sus, and by the Spirit of our God,” which shows it to be the act 
of the Holy Ghost. 

For proof from our Lutheran dogmaticians we cite Quen- 
stedt, who says, “Justification is the external, judicial, gracious 
act of the most holy Trinity,”* and Boerner, who says, “Justifi- 
cation is a judicial act by which the Triune God absolves sinful 
man,’’+ and Baier, who says, “The efficient cause of the act of 
justification is the Triune God.’’t 

2. Justification is a judicial act. It is not the act of the Tri- 
une God as Creator, or Ruler, or Redeemer, but as Judge. It 
is an actus forensis. The process is altogether a judicial one. 
The sinner is the criminal; he appears before the divine tribu- 
nal; the charges are preferred, and God in the character of 
Judge pronounces the sentence of acquittal. 

The sacred Scriptures abound in passages in proof of this 
truth. A few will suffice. Ex. 23:7, “I will not justify the 
wicked.” Luke 16: 15, “Ye are they which justify yourselves 
before men.” Gal. 2 : 16, “A man is not justified by the works 
of the law.” In these and numerous other places where the 
word occurs, to justify means to pronounce or declare just. It 
is used in a judicial, forensic sense. 

The Formula of Concord agrees with this teaching of Scrip- 
ture in the following language: “The word to justify here sig- 
nifies to declare just and absolved from sins, and to account as 
released from the eternal punishment of sins, for the sake of the 
righteousness of Christ, which is imputed by God to faith.” 

Our theologians teach in like manner. Melanchthon affirms 
that “Justification signifies the remission of sins, and reconcilia- 
tion or reception of the person to eternal life. For to justify is 
a forensic word in the Hebrew, as when I say, the Roman peo- 
ple justified Scipio accused by the Tribunes, that is, absolved or 
pronounced him just. St. Paul therefore employed the word, to 
justify, according to the use of Hebrew speech for remission of 
sins and reconciliation.”§ Luthardt says, “To justify is not to 
be taken in a physical but in a forensic sense ; for it neither sig- 


*Schmid’s Dogmatik. / tBoerneri Institutiones Theol. Symbol. 
tBaieri Compendium. §Melanc. Loci. 
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nifies to infuse into any one a condition of righteousness, nor to 
make one just by infused qualities, but to absolve the sinner from 
guilt and punishment, to esteem, declare, pronounce him just.”’* 
Boerner likewise declares that “the word to justify * * has 
a forensic signification, and means to absolve the guilty, and 
pronounce or repute him just.’’¢ 

From the foregoing it follows that justification is not a sub- 
jective process, but an objective work. It is not a change of 
character or moral condition, but a change of relation. The 
sinner’s relation to a broken law and its sentence of condemna- 
tion is changed, but this is an external and not an internal 
change. Moral character is not affected by it. In acquitting 
the sinner God does not give him a new heart or subdue his evil 
passions or alter his governing purpose any more than an earthly 
judge does these things for the prisoner whom he acquits. Ren- 
ovation and sanctification are, to be sure, the necessary and never 
failing accompaniments of justification, following in its wake 
as inevitably as does the music of its leaping waters the moun- 
tain stream, or the leaves and flowers and singing of birds the 
sunshine of Spring, but they are nevertheless separate and dis- 
tinct processes. 

One of the earliest misconceptions on this point was the con 
founding of justification with sanctification. This was the mis- 
take of Augustine and others after him. He failed to clearly 
discriminate between them, and sometimes even blended them. 
The difference between the judicial and the renovating side of 
redemption was not marked with sufficient accuracy by him { 

The Formula of Concord directs attention to this matter, and 
emphasizes the distinction between them in these words: “Since 
the word regeneration is sometimes used for the word justifica- 
tion, it is necessary to explain the former with precision, in or- 
der that the renewal which follows justification by faith may not 
be confounded with justification by faith, but be properly distin- 
guished from it. If we wish to retain in its purity the article 
concerning justification, great diligence and care are to be ob- 


*Luthardt, Compendium. +Boerneri Inst. 
tShedd, Hist. Doctrine. 
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served, lest that which precedes faith, and that which follows it, 
be at the same time intermingled and introduced into the ar- 
ticle concerning justification, as necessary and pertaining to it. 
For it is not one and the same thing to speak of conversion and 
of justification.” 

Hollazius remarks, “Since this act (justification) takes place 
apart from man, in God, it cannot intrinsically change man.”* 
Baier also affirms that “justification does not mean a real, in- 
trinsic change of man, that such a change takes place in regen- 
eration or conversion, but not in the act of justification.’”*+ The 
Lutheran Church never fell into this mistake, but guarded 
against it from the beginning. 

The act of God in justification involves these two things: 

1. The remission of sins. This is fully indicated in the ar- 
ticle under consideration. “We obtain the remission of sins 

* * if we believe that Christ suffered for us, and that for 
his sake our sins are remitted unto us.” In justification God 
absolves the sinner from his guilt, removes his guilt, remits his 
guilt, sets him free from it, and looks upon him as if he had 
never sinned, but had lived a holy and obedient life all his days. 

This statement is abundantly verified by Scripture. Rom. 
3: 25, “Whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation through 
faith in his blood to declare his righteousness for the remission 
of sins that are past, through the forbearance of God.” 2 Cor. 
5 : 19, “God was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself, 
not imputing their trespasses unto them.” Acts 10: 43, “To 
him give all the prophets witness, that through his name who- 
soever believeth in him shall receive remission of sins.” 

2. The imputation of Christ’s righteousness. The word im- 
pute is simple and unambiguous. In its ordinary acceptation 
it signifies to ascribe to, to reckon to, to credit with. This same 
meaning it carries with it in Scripture. When we read in Gen. 
15 : 6, “Abraham believed in the Lord, and he counted it to him 
for righteousness,” and in Rom. 4: 5, “To him that worketh 
not, but believeth on him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is 
counted for righteousness,” we have the full sense of the word 
impute. 


*Schmid's Dogmatik. ¢Baieri Comp. 
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When we say, then, that justification involves the imputation 
of Christ’s righteousness, we mean that God ascribes this right- 
eousness to the sinner, reckons it to his account, credits him with 
it, and having done thus, regards the sinner as if this righteous- 
ness had been wrought out by his own hand. 

Luther expresses himself in this matter with his characteris- 
tic power: “This is the sole way of escaping the curse, viz., to 
believe and with assured confidence to say, Thou Christ art my 
sin and my curse, or rather I am thy sin and thy curse, thy 
death, thy wrath of God, thy hell. Thou on the contrary art 
my righteousness, my benediction, my life, my grace of God, 
my heaven. This divine righteousness we acquire only by gra- 
cious imputation.”* Of our dogmaticians Hunnius says, “No 
other kind of righteousness is to be found stated in the word 
of God than that which is brought about by imputing unto us 
the righteousness of Christ. Like as, for example, a debtor, as 
soon as another has paid his debts for him, is free from all pay- 
ment, because the payment another had made for him is impu- 
ted to his benefit, exactly so we have our sins forgiven after 
Christ had made satisfaction in our behalf for the same. For 
this satisfaction is imputed unto us, as if we ourselves had suf- 
fered punishment for our sins.” And Quenstedt says, “The 
form of imputation consists in the gracious decision of God, by 
which the penitent sinner, on account of the most perfect obe- 
dience of another, 7. ¢. of Christ, apprehended by faith, accord- 
ing to Gospel mercy, is pronounced righteous before the divine 
tribunal, just as if this obedience had been rendered by the man 
himself.’’*¢ 

For proof from Scripture for the doctrine of imputation we 
may refer to the following passages; Gen. 15 ; 6, Rom. 4: 5-6, 
5 : 18-19, 2 Cor. § : 21. 

To the allegation that this imputation is not an accomplished 
reality, that it is not founded in fact, that it does not actually 
take place, but that it is altogether imaginary and fictitious, 
Baier replies, “It is called imputation, not as a barren or imag- 
inary transfer of the merit of one to another, destitute alike of 


*Luthardt, Comp. tHunnius, Epit. Credendorum. 
tSchmid’s Dogmatik. 
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a basis and fruit: but because it is an act of the intellect and 
will of him who exercises the judgment, by which he adjudges 
that the merit of one, which is offered for another, and is ap- 
prehended by the faith of him for whose benefit it has been of- 
fered, can be legitimately accepted as if it were his own merit.’”’* 
Quenstedt likewise affirms that “this imputation is most real, 
whether respect is had to the righteousness which is imputed, 
or to the act of imputation. The righteousness of Christ, or his 
obedience, active and passive, which is imputed to us, is most 
true and real, for it corresponds entirely to the mind and will otf 
God expressed in the law. The act of imputation, also, or the 
imputation itself, is real, because its measure is the infallible in- 
tellect of God.”’+ Hoffman declares “that this imputation is 
not, as the papists cavil, fictitious or imaginary, but that it sig- 
nifies rather the most real judgment of God, or that most gra- 
cious estimate on the part of God, by which he in his exact and 
absolute judgment imputes the righteousness of Christ, appre- 
hended by faith, to the believing sinner for his own righteous- 
ness, just as if the sinner had achieved it himself.’’t 

To the still further objection that imputation is impossible be- 
cause character is not transferable the reply is that character is 
not transferred. The word “just” or “righteous” as thus used 
does not express moral character. As before stated, the word 
is employed in a forensic, judicial sense. God declares and pro- 
nounces righteous the believing sinner, sets him free from con- 
demnation, and credits him with the merits and work of Christ. 

The doctrine of imputation is a most wonderful and gracious 
truth. It reveals to us the father heart of God. The sanctity 
and inviolableness of the law must be asserted and preserved if 
divine government is to continue. This law we all have broken, 
nor are we able while in the midst of the limitations of the flesh 
to render a perfect obedience. And because we are so destitute 
and so helpless, God is graciously pleased to accept what an- 
other has wrought out, and set it over to our account, so that 
the law might be “magnified and made honorable,” and we be 
saved. “Behold what manner of love!” 


*Schmid’s Dogmatik. tIbid. tHoffmanni Comm. Aug. Conf. 
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II. THE MERITORIOUS GROUND OF OUR JUSTIFICATION. 


In order to a clear and succinct presentation of the material 
to be offered under this head, we will separate the line of thought 
into two parts, and consider first the negative, and then the pos- 
itive aspects of the subject. 

1. The ground of justification is not to be sought in our own 
strength, merits, or works. This is fully affirmed in the article 
of our Confession. “It is further taught that we cannot be jus- 
tified before God by our own strength, merits, or works.” By 
“strength” is meant that which is in man inherently by nature, 
or by grace—by nature, that which he is endowed with as a ra- 
tional creature—by grace, the common spiritual gifts which God 
bestows by virtue of the death of Christ; by “merits” is signi- 
fied a condition wrought by himself, or the Holy Spirit ; and by 
“works” his obedience to the law. The ground of justification 
is not at all in man, not at all within the range of human power. 
It is not in anything that man is, or possesses, or can do. His 
strength is weakness before God, his merits are an abomination 
to God, and his works of righteousness are as filthy rags in the 
sight of God. 

Most abundantly do the Scriptures testify to this truth. In 
Rom. 3 : 20, Paul says, “By the deeds of the law there shall no 
flesh be justified.” By the word “law” the apostle certainly 
means all law, the law of nature, the Mosaic law, and the moral 
law, and affirms that no one can obtain justification by obedi- 
ence to the law in this comprehensive sense, because the law de- 
mands perfect obedience, and perfect obedience is impossible on 
the part of man on account of his fallen condition. In Titus, 
3: 5, the same writer declares that we are not saved “by works 
of righteousness which we have done,” and if not saved, then 
surely we cannot be justified by them. In Gal. 3 : 21, we read, 
“If there had been a law given which could have given life, ver- 
ily righteousness should have been by the law,” but as no such 
law exists, there can be no justification by it.* 

As may be well expected, our great Luther has much to say 





*Hodge, Syst. Theol. 
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regarding the impossibility of human merit. In defending his 
use of the word “solum” (alone) in Rom. 3 : 28, he observes : 
“Paul treats here of the chief article of Christian doctrine, 
namely, that we are justified through faith in Christ, without 
any works whatever of the law, and utterly precludes all works 
when he affirms that the works of the law (which is surely the 
law and word of God) avail nothing for justification. He who 
would read and understand St. Paul, must come to this conclu- 
sion, and cannot do otherwise. His language is too strong, and 
admits of no work, no, none at all. Because the subject itself 
fundamentally requires the statement that faith alone justifies, 
and the idiom of our German language, which knows how to 
express the truth, is supported by the example of the holy 
fathers, also because the peril of the people demands it, so that 
they continue not to cleave to good works, and miss faith and 
lose Christ, and especially at this time, since they have been so 
long accustomed to good works, and can be torn away from 
them only by force, is it not only proper, but absolutely neces- 
sary that it be affirmed in the plainest and fullest manner that 
faith alone justifies without works.* 

The symbols of our Church are likewise singularly emphatic 
at this point. Again and again is this negative side of this truth 
presented, and words are multiplied upon words, and arguments 
piled on arguments so as to guard against the very possibility of 
mistake. The Formula of Concord directs special attention to 
the words “absque operibus, sine lege, gratis, non ex operibus— 
that is, by grace, without merit, without law, without works, not 
of works,” as employed by the apostle Paul, and gives as the 
true sense of the “particulae exclusivae” the following: “By 
these particulae or words, all works of our own, our worthiness, 
merit, glory, and confidence in any of our own works, are wholly 
and entirely excluded in the article of justification; so that our 
works may not be proposed and held either as causing or mer- 
iting justification, which God should regard in this case, or upon 
which we might or should depend, either as to the whole, or 
even the least portion thereof.” 

Of the dogmaticians Hunnius says: “Independent of Christ 
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no merit is able to justify us."* And Hoffman writes: “When 
it is said that men not only are not justified by doing, but that 
they cannot be justified by their own strength, merits or works, 
by these three words everything is excluded which appertains 
inherently to man’s justification, and which can in anywise fur- 
nish the means of boasting, so that “proprium’” here is spoken 
in general of whatever is in ourselves, whether it be wrought 
by nature or by grace.’’t 

That which we teach, and confess, and believe, was the faith 
of the primitive Christians. Catching their life from the apos- 
tolic fathers, drinking in the spirit of those who had sat at the 
feet of the greatest Teacher, and in whose hearts there yet lin- 
gered sweet memories of the wonderful Presence, they felt the 
pulsations of but one hope of salvation and immortality through 
Christ. But as the Church passed into the early centuries of its 
existence, a change came over it. Two causes contributed to 
produce this change. The first was the triumph of Christianity 
over Paganism. By this triumph multitudes of people were 
brought into the Church who were destitute of the deepest ex- 
periences of religion. Conviction of sin, consciousness of guilt, 
the sense of a lost condition, and the fleeing to Christ for peace 
and salvation were facts to which the newly made Christians 
were utter strangers. Then too, the alliance of Church and 
state, consummated in this period, must be taken into account. 
A state religion may under given conditions beget formalism, 
even legalism, and thus become inimical to pure doctrine.{ 

By reason of these things there began to be, towards the end 
of the first six centuries “a popular feeling that the pardon of 
past sin must depend to some extent, at least, upon the charac- 
ter and works of the individual; that the atonement of the Son 
of God must, in some slight degree at least, be supplemented, 
or strengthened or completed by the works or feelings of the 
believer.’”’§ In addition to this it came to be held that the in- 
ward change attendant upon justification, though wrought by 
God, was in some way partially a ground for the forgiveness of 





*Hunnius, Epit. tHoffmanni Comm. 
tShedd, Hist. Doctrine. §Ibid. 
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sins. Thus this age already contained the germ of that papal 
heresy which afterwards bore such a dire harvest. 

In the age succeeding this, known as the Scholastic, Anselm 
arose and entered his protest against the growing corruption of 
this doctrine, and with marvelous insight and clearness enunci- 
ated the teachings of Scripture in his “Cur Deus Homo?” but 
his protest fell upon unheeding ears, and his voice was power- 
less in arresting the incoming flood. 

Error like truth is cumulative. As truth increases, error in- 
creases also; as truth assumes new forms and aspects, error 
matches these with new shapes and guises, and thus the pro- 
cess continues until the two stand forth like the twin mountains 
of Gerizim and Ebal, the one bright and beautiful with the bless- 
ings of light, the other dark, and frowning with curses. The 
corruptions of this doctrine grew and multiplied themselves, 
hiding more and more the pure word of God, until they found 
their culmination in the Council of Trent, where the fatal heresy 
was finally and firmly fixed and fastened into the Creed of the 
Catholic Church, viz., that human strength and merits and works 
are in part, at least, the ground of justification before God. The 
following citations from the canons of the Council will substan- 
tiate this statement: “If any shall say that men are justified 
either by the sole imputation of the righteousness of Christ, or 
by the sole remission of sin, to the exclusion of that grace and 
charity which is shed abroad in their hearts by the Holy Spirit 
and which inheres in them, or shall say that the grace whereby 
we are justified is merely and only the favor of God: let him be 
accursed. If any one shall say that justifying faith is nothing 
but confidence in the divine mercy remitting sin on account of 
Christ, or that this faith is the sole thing by which we are justi- 
fied: let him be accursed.’’* 

In that same century, but preceding this Tridentine Council, 
there was one heart, one soul, to whom these accumulating er- 
rors brought no comfort. He sought the forgiveness of sin by 
a trial of the prescribed methods ; he hoped for the favor of God 
through the deeds of the law; by prayers, by penances, and by 
long protracted vigils he struggled for that peace which “only 
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he who feels it knows;” he even angered himself over the 
words in Holy Writ, “the righteousness of God,” but all to no 
purpose. And when at last, baffled, disappointed and despair- 
ing, his eye fell upon that heaven revealed sentence, “The just 
shall live by faith,” then was the Reformation born, and that 
great-hearted and mighty-souled man, standing forth as the 
champion of God’s truth for enslaved humanity, uttered in tones 
whose thunders echoed among the hills of the Vatican, “Not by 
works, not by works, but by faith we are saved through the 
blood of Christ.” 

This brings us to the positive aspect of our subject, and we 
observe : 

2. The ground of our justification is to be found in the merits, 
works and righteousness of Jesus Christ. This is fully stated in 
the article before us: “We obtain remission of sins, and are jus- 
tified before God, by grace, for Christ’s sake, through faith, if we 
believe that Christ suffered for us, and that for his sake our sins 
are remitted unto us, and righteousness and eternal life are be- 
stowed on us.” 

Primarily, however, the free and unmerited favor and love of 
God are the only source of our justification. Paul declares that 
we are “justified freely by his grace through the redemption that 
is in Christ Jesus.” Rom. 3: 24. And then, God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotton Son. It was the infinite 
compassion and tenderness of our Heavenly Father toward his 
erring, rebellious children that prompted the plan whereby he 
might exalt and preserve his justice, and yet justify him who be- 
lieves on Jesus. 

But secondarily, the sole ground of our justification is the God- 
man, Christ Jesus. ‘For Christ’s sake” are but three words, yet 
these three words have a meaning that reaches to the heights 
above and the deeps below. These three words express the 
very essence of the truth. “For Christ’s sake,” for the sake of 
his obedience to the demands of the law we are accounted right- 
eous before God. “For Christ’s sake,” for the sake of his suf- 
ferings and death our sins are forgiven, our guilt is removed and 
our defilement washed away. 

The dogmaticians distinguish between the source and the sole 
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ground of our justification. Luthardt says, “The efficient or in- 
citing internal cause is grace, that is, the compassion, the free 
favor of God; the meritorious inciting external cause is the sat- 
isfaction and merit of Christ.”* Baier says, “The internal incit- 
ing cause is the goodness or free favor of God; the external in- 
citing cause, that which is principal and meritorious, is Christ 
the Mediator.” And again, “The impulsive external cause does 
not annul the gratuitous favor of God, nor is it excluded by it; 
since rather, the very fact is due to divine grace, that God sent 
his Son to make satisfaction for us so that we could be justified, 
and that he accepts this merit belonging to another as if it were 
our own.”’+ Hunnius says, “Concerning the sources of this jus- 
tification, we have again to consider that the first and principal 
source (principalis efficiens) of man’s justification is God, in that 
he does not deal with man according to his severe justice, but 
according to his great mercy. Another source of our justifica- 
tion is the kord Jesus Christ with his merits and acquired right- 
eousness.”’t 

In considering the work, merits and righteousness of Christ, 
a still further distinction is made between his active and passive 
obedience. The law requires perfect obedience. Nothing short 
of perfect obedience will satisfy it. This obedience it is impos- 
sible for man to render. Christ obeyed the law perfectly by vol- 
untarily acceding to its requirements and fulfilling them ; which 
obedience is imputed to man, and becomes therefore his own 
obedience. By passive obedience is meant that Christ by his 
sufferings and death endured the penalty of the law in our 
stead, which being also imputed to us, releases us from that pen- 
alty. The law is hence fully satisfied both in its penal aspect 
and in its demands of obedience.”’§ Boerner gives this distinc- 
tion very beautifully when he defines “the merit of Christ to be 
on the one hand his active obedience, by which he fulfilled the 
law in our stead most perfectly, and on the other hand his pas- 
sive obedience, by which he took upon himself the punishment 
of sins deserved for us, and by suffering and dying endured it to 
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the end, and thus made the fullest satisfaction for us to the in- 
jured divine justice.”’* 

When we speak of the righteousness of Christ which is im- 
puted to us and which is the sole ground of our justification, 
care must be taken to distinguish between the immutable and 
essential holiness of the God-man and the righteousness he 
wrought out for us. The holiness of his being is not imputed 
to us; this cannot be imputed. Essence, being, God’s essential 
righteousness cannot be transferred. And this cannot therefore 
be the ground of our justification. That ground is the right- 
eousness of Christ wrought out by his obedience and death. 

Again, the Formula of Concord enjoins us “to consider care- 
fully in what manner Christ is called our righteousness in the 
article of justification; namely, that our righteousness consists, 
not in the one nor in the other (divine or human) nature, but in 
the whole person of Christ ;” concerning which Musaeus ob- 
serves, “When the Formula of Concord says that Christ is our 
Mediator according to both natures, the sense is not that his me- 
diatorial or propitiatory works, as far as they are actions, impul- 
ses or sufferings, depend upon both natures, but that both na- 
tures concur in these works as far as they are meritorious and 
propitiatory for the sins of the whole world, the human on the 
one hand, by doing, suffering, dying, the divine on the other 
hand, by adding dignity and infinite value to his actions, suffer- 
ings and death.” 


III. THE SOLE CONDITION OF OUR JUSTIFICATION. 


By the obedience, the sufferings, the death and resurrection of 
our Lord Jesus Christ the way is opened for man’s return to 
God. Every difficulty is overcome, every obstacle is now re- 
moved. The law has been magnified and made honorable ; its 
requirements have been strictly complied with; the justice of 
God has been vindicated, and the majesty of the divine govern- 
ment maintained and made glorious in the sight of angels and 
of men. The loving Father, having gone forth in the person of 
his Son to meet the wanderer, now stands waiting to receive him 
to strip off the tattered garb of his sins, to put on him the robe 
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of Christ’s righteousness, to place shoes on his feet and the ring 
on his hand, to regard him as if he had never wandered or sin- 
ned, and to acknowledge him as his own son, once lost but now 
found, once dead but now alive again. The flaming sword at 
the entrance to Paradise has been quenched in blood, the gates 
now stand wide open, and whosoever will may enter. The lad- 
der of promise and hope, reaching from earth to heaven, has 
been set up again, and God’s shining ones descending and as- 
cending, are beckoning man to come to the land where angels 
dwell, and receive the glory and the crown. 

But one thing more is needful to complete the sublime plan 
of human redemption and to cause joy among the spirits of the 
blest, and that is that man accept the mercy of God proffered in 
Christ, that he become a partaker of the merit and righteous- 
ness wrought by Christ. This man does, and must do if he 
would be saved, by faith in his crucified Redeemer. Faith is the 
sole condition on which God will justify the sinner. 

In the article now before us this truth is fully affirmed. “We 
obtain the remission of sins, and are justified before God, by 
grace, for Christ’s sake, through faith, if we believe that Christ 
suffered for us, and that for his sake our sins are remitted unto 
us, and righteousness and eternal life are bestowed on us.” The 
Formula of Concord likewise declares, “It is faith alone, and 
nothing else whatever, which is the means and instrument by 
which the grace of God, and the merit of Christ in the promise 
of the Gospel are embraced, received, and applied to us.’’* 

In considering this part of our subject three questions claim 
our attention : 

1. What is the nature of that faith which is the sole condi- 
tion of our justification? The Christian’s faith, the faith that 
saves and assures everlasting happiness is declared to be a trust- 
ing in Christ, a firm reliance upon Christ for deliverance from 
sin, a taking God at his word, a confidence in the promise of 
God to save the sinner who believes in Jesus. 

In its general acceptation faith is said to contain three ele- 
ments : 

(a) Knowledge. We must have an intelligent apprehension, 
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a clear conception of the things to be believed. We cannot be- 
lieve things of which we have never heard. Ignorance may be 
the mother of devotion, but it is not the mother of faith. Ig- 
norance is fatal to all true belief. There may be devotion, even 
reverence without knowledge, but such devotion is blind, such 
reverence superstition. In order to saving faith there must be 
knowledge of God’s plan of salvation, knowledge especially of 
Christ and of his vicarious sufferings and death. 

(4) The assent of the intellect. The things to be believed are 
to be approved of by the mind of man, they are to be esteemed 
as right and good, they are to be acquiesced in. The doctrine 
of the Person of Christ, his atonement for the sin of the world, 
his merits and righteousness, the divine promise of the forgive- 
ness of our sins for Christ’s sake—these are to be assented to 
and received as the very truth. 

Now these two elements, knowledge and assent, are absolutely 
essential to true faith, yet in themselves they are not true faith. 
Taken together they constitute what is termed “historical” faith, 
a faith of which the apostle James speaks in his stirring epistle, 
a faith which multitudes in every Christian land doubtless pos- 
sess, but which has no power to save, or to govern and mould 
conduct and life. Against this form of faith Luther lifted his 
voice and contended most earnestly, his own bitter struggles and 
profound experiences supplying him with mighty weapons to 
combat this error of the ages. A third element must therefore 
be added, and that is, 

(c) Confidence. “Confidence,” says Baier, “is an act by which 
the will rests in Christ the Mediator, both as our present good 
and the cause of another good, namely, the remission of sins 
and the attainment of eternal life.’* In our own familiar way 
we might say that confidence is the act by which the soul, real- 
izing its lost condition, rests in Christ as its only hope of salva- 
tion. 

Confidence or fiducia, is a favorite word with our theologians. 
In his definition of faith Melanchthon says, “Faith is the act of 
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approving the whole word of God set before us, and especially 
to assent to the gratuitous promise of Reconciliation given on 
account of Christ, the Mediator; faith is also confidence (fiducia) 
in God’s pity promised to us on account of Christ the Mediator. 
For confidence is an impulse in our will necessarily correspond- 
ing to assent, an impulse by which the will rests in Christ.”* 
Musaeus says, “Justifying faith includes two things: One is the 
knowledge of Christ the Redeemer, which belongs to the intel- 
lect; the other is confidence (fiducia), which belongs to the 
will.” Boerner says, “This very assent having joined to it con- 
dence (fiduciam) of the will, or a confiding (fiducialem) and ap- 
propriating apprehension of the merit of Christ, constitutes jus- 
tifying faith. The Holy Scriptures in very many places declare 
that this act of the will which is termed confidence constitutes 
the chief element of the faith by which we are justified.”’} 

From all this it may be clearly inferred that justifying faith 
is that faith which appropriates the merits of a personal Sa- 
viour. Musaeus says that “the act by which the merit of Christ 
is apprehended and appropriated by us is justifying faith.’’§ 
Quenstedt cites John 14: 10, I1, 12, and says that “verse 10 
speaks of knowledge, verse 11 of assent, and verse 12 of confi- 
dence.’’|| 

Other theologians speak of a general and a special faith. 
“General faith,” says Hollazius, “is that by which man, who 
needs salvation, believes all things to be true which are revealed 
in the word of God: Special faith is that by which the sinner, 
converted and regenerated, applies to himself individually the 
universal promises in reference to Christ the Mediator.” The 
Apology affirms that “this special faith secures the pardon of 
sins and justifies us.” 

2. How is this justifying faith wrought? It must be evi- 
dent that man cannot of himself produce or create this saving 
faith. It is not the work of human hands; its source is not the 
human mind or heart. We are so corrupted and depraved by 
sin that we can originate nothing good, we are so weakened and 
crippled by indwelling-evil that we are destitute of all power for 
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good. I have seen an engine that was dragged out of a wreck. 
Once it had been a piece of splendid mechanism endowed with 
superhuman power. But now its machinery is broken and bat- 
tered, its fires are drawn, its boilers empty ; now it is a powerless, 
helpless thing, cumbered with its own weight. So man was orig- 
inally good, and capable of good until the catastrophe of Eden, 
since when his powers for good are wrecked and ruined. 

Faith is of divine origin; it has its source with God. Faith 
is the gift of God. Eph. 2:8. God gives to the seeking soul 
faith. When the disciples felt their weakness in view of certain 
grave duties enjoined by their Master, they prayed, “Lord, in- 
crease our faith.” Luke 17:5. If they could not add to its 
strength and volume when they possessed it, it is evident they 
could not originate faith. And what these disciples could not 
do no one else can do. The Formula of Concord teaches that 
“faith is the gift of God, by which we rightly know Christ, our 
Redeemer, in the Gospel.” Our Dogmaticians are equally em- 
phatic on this point. Chemnitz asks, “Can man attain to such 
faith by his own ability and powers? No, .for faith is nota 
common possession, 2 Thess. 3, but is the gift of God, Phil. 1, 
not of ourselves, Eph. 2. For we are by nature fools, and slow 
of heart to believe, Luke 24. -Therefore God must open the 
heart and illumine the understanding, and kindle in them faith. 
Luke 24; Acts 16; 2 Cor.4; Eph.1. For not through our 
own power do we believe, but according to the working of his 
mighty power, Eph. 1.* 

But while faith is the gift of God, it is yet wrought through 
means. It is not something that is poured into the heart and 
mind of man by the hand of God, it is wrought in us by the 
Holy Spirit through means. These means are the word and the 
sacraments. ‘Faith cometh by hearing,” Rom 10:17. The 
hearing of the word, the preached word, the word proclaimed in 
the sactuary by human tongue, the word listened to with atten- 
tive ear and received into an honest heart as into good soil; the 
word studied with earnestness and sincerity, and with a strong 
desire to know the way of salvation, the word prayed over—by 
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this word the Holy Spirit works faith in us. In like manner 
does the Holy Spirit make use of the sacraments to produce, 
strengthen, and preserve faith in us. Again Chemnitz inquires, 
‘How and by what does God kindle and work faith inus? Not 
without means, so that we can sit in a corner and wait for a spe- 
cial illumination independent of the word and sacraments, but 
God has ordained to this end a particular means which is to be 
the medium and instrument of the Holy Ghost, namely, the 
preached word, and the hearing and studying of it. Rom 10; 
2 Cor. 3; Ps. 119. For through this God wishes to work and 
to be powerful in man, to illumine his understanding and open 
his heart so that faith may be kindled and wrought in us by the 
Holy Ghost.”* Hunnius likewise says, “The source of faith is 
to be found in the word of God, for faith cometh by hearing, 
and hearing by the word of God. Also in the holy sacraments, 
for baptism is the washing of regeneration, Tit. 3:5. But re- 
generation cannot take place when there is no faith ; hence faith 
comes by baptism. The Holy Supper appropriates the merits 
of Christ to the communicants in such a manner that thereby 
the Lord Jesus testifies to have given his body as well as shed 
his blood for them.’’+ 

3. What does this justifying faith specifically and actually do? 
In other words, what is that special and supreme act of faith 
which is followed by justification? Our theologians delight to 
speak of an “apprehending faith,” a faith that apprehends the 
grace of God and the merits of Christ. To apprehend is to lay 
hold of, to seize upon, and includes the idea of force or violence. 
An apprehending faith, then, is a faith that lays hold of or seizes 
upon Christ, his merits and righteousness violently, that is with 
power and in the might of despair as the only and last refuge, 
and the instant this is done, God graciously justifies the sinner. 
Luther expresses this truth very beautifully when he says, 
“Christ laid hold of by faith and dwelling in the heart is our 
righteousness,” and, “faith apprehends Christ and holds him 
present enclosed as the ring clasps the gem.”{ Reaching out 
to Christ, laying hold of Christ, and holding him fast as an ever 
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present Saviour, as Hollazius says, “Receiving the merits of 
Christ and the grace of God founded upon it,’’§ or as Quenstedt 
says, “Lambanein, katalambanein, epilambanein, dechesthei, 
apodechesthei,”’|| this is the emphatic act of faith that justifies 
and saves. 

Such then, is the nature, the source and the office of that sav- 
ing faith which is the sole condition of man’s justification. There 
is no other condition, none other is even hinted at in the Scrip- 
tures, none other has been revealed. This condition has been 
fixed by the Almighty, it stands for alltime. On this condition 
alone can God approach and treat with the sinner. On the sole 
act of a Christ-apprehending faith will God graciously make 
over to the sinner the merits and righteousness of our Redeemer. 
Faith is the only way to the riches and treasures in Christ, the 
only way to pardon, peace and eternal life, the only way to the 
endless rest which remains to the people of God. There is no 
other way. If man or angel devise or preach any other way or 
condition or method or plan, let him be anathema. 

In the last clause of the article we are investigating we are 
taught that “God regards this faith and imputes it as righteous- 
ness in his sight, as Paul says, Rom. chap. 3 and 4.” In refer- 
ring to these chapters we find that the apostle is there proving 
that man cannot be justified by the deeds of the law, but that 
he is justified by faith, and that this faith, as instanced in the 
case of Abraham, is reckoned for righteousness. The meaning 
of this expression is not that faith is a meritorious work, or that 
faith itself is the righteousness by which the sinner is justified, 
or that the act of faith is substituted for the righteousness of the 
God-man, but that faith is reckoned for righteousness solely be- 
cause it appropriates the merits of Christ, and is the channel 
through which these merits are conveyed to the sinner. Hoff- 
man says, “The office or effect of faith is justification, not in the 
sense that it is the beginning of justification, or a preparation 
for justification, as our adversaries intimate, but that we are prop- 
erly and truly reputed righteous through this faith on account 
of Christ, and thus faith itself is the righteousness by which we 
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are reputed just before God, not indeed because it is in itself a 
worthy work, but because it accepts the promise by which God 
has declared that he will be propitious on account of Christ to 
those who believe in him. Because the righteousness of Christ 
is given to us through faith, therefore faith is righteousness in us 
imputatively, on account of the imputation and appointment of 
God.”’* 

It may yet be proper to allude to the effects which accompany 
or follow justification. For justification does not come to the 
believing soul singly and alone, but is attended by other precious 
gifts and blessings, just as the first angel to the shepherds on 
Bethlehem's plains was presently followed by a host of other an- 
gels. These are the blessings: Peace of conscience, adoption, 
the Holy Spirit, renewing and sanctification, the hope of eternal 
life and good works. Baier says, “The effects of justification 
are peace of conscience with God, adoption into the family of 
God, the gift of the Holy Spirit, sanctification and renewing, 
and the hope of eternal life.’* And Hunnius writes likewise: 
“The fruits of justification are twofold; 1. Peace of conscience, 
so that he who is justified has to fear no evil from God; as he 
formerly felt his conscience burdened on account of his sins, so 
now, after his sins are forgiven him, he lives in the enjoyment of 
peace and rest. 2. A new obedience, a godly life and good 
works’’t 

Concerning this great and fundamental doctrine of justification 
by faith, we affirm the following in conclusion. 

1. It glorifies God by revealing the exalted nature of his di- 
vine being and attributes. It exhibits the rugged and inexora- 
ble justice of God that will by no means clear the guilty until all 
the demands of a violated law have been entirely and absolutely 
complied with. It discloses the infinite love of God, the love 
which seeks and finds a substitute for fallen man, even Jesus 
Christ the Righteous, and lays upon him the sin of the world so 
that God can be just and yet save the believer. And it unfolds 
the boundless mercy and compassion of God in that he saves 
the poor helpless sinner who trusts in Jesus. Luther says, “Out 
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of this Gospel springs the true glory of God, since we teach that 
not by our works, but by the grace of a merciful God the law 
was and is fulfilled in Christ, not by our working, but by believ- 
ing, not by bringing anything to God, but by receiving and par- 
taking of all things from Christ, of whose fulness we all receive 
and partake.’’* 

2. It honors our Lord Jesus Christ by exhibiting and empha- 
sizing the perfectness and sufficiency of his atoning work. That 
work, we know, needs not human additions, needs not to be 
supplemented by human merit ; it is complete in itself, and suf- 
ficient for the sins of the world. Our Confessions insist upon 
this with all the power that language can command, and for this 
reason: By admitting, even in the slightest degree, the necessity 
of human works or the worth of human merit in the matter of 
justification, we render the vicarious sacrifice of Christ imperfect, 
and by as much as we impair his vicarious sacrifice, by so much 
we detract from the honor of Christ. The Lutheran Church 
from the very beginning held forth this doctrine and defended it 
at all costs, not only on account of its scripturalness, but also 
because she was jealous for the honor of her Lord. 

3. This doctrine is the bulwark and safety of the Church. It 
is indeed the article of a “standing or falling Church.” While 
the Church holds this article in its purity, the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against her; when she teaches untruthfully she is 
shorn of her strength and becomes the easy prey of her ene- 
mies. And this because all other doctrines are either included 
in, or vitally connected with the doctrine of justification by 
faith. But let us listen to Luther on this point. “If this sin- 
gle article remain pure the whole Christian community will 
also remain pure and harmonious, and without any factions ; 
but if it remain not pure, it is impossible to resist any error or 
fanatical spirit.” (Form. Conc.) “Let this doctrine be main- 
tained in the pulpit, and there will be no danger; we are safe 
from all heretics and errorists, for this article tolerates no error 
by its side. The Holy Ghost also is present, and those who 
believe this will permit no error. But if people are corrupted, 
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it is sure proof that they did not understand the article. Had 
they grasped it thoroughly, they would not have been deceived. 
It is evidenced by history that all heresy and error arose when 
this article fell. All, therefore, rests and depends upon this ar- 
ticle of Christ; he who has this, has everything.’’* 

4. This doctrine, which places the sole ground of our justifi- 
cation in the merit of Christ, is the only doctrine that can give 
lasting peace and security to the believer. Were this ground, 
either in part or as a whole, in ourselves, then would our peace 
and security be at the mercy of our shifting, variable experience. 
Every shortcoming, every failure would invalidate our justifica- 
tion, and disturb and disquiet the heart. We would be like the 
valley, the lights and shadows alternating and chasing each other 
in quick succession, or like the sea whose waves cannot rest, but 
are played upon by every wind and tossed by every tempest. 

But with the merits of Christ as the foundation of our hope, we 
are subject to no change, no fluctuation; we are like the moun- 
tain whose summit is wreathed by perpetual sunshine, like the 
quiet lake hidden in the bosom of the everlasting hills; we are 
founded upon a rock, and can bless our Maker “who giveth us 
songs in the night.” 
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ARTICLE II. 
THE TRUE POSITION OF ETHICS IN POPULAR EDUCATION. 
By F. W. ConrapD D. D., LL. D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Some questions, which have arisen in the departments of 
science, politics and religion, have been examined in the light of 
experience, observation and revelation, and finally settled. 
Other questions, on the contrary, involving the character, hap- 
piness and destiny of individuals, families and nations, have been 
discussed for ages without arriving at any definite and univer- 
sally received conclusion, and which, consequently, remain un- 
decided to this day. To this class belong some of the questions 
involved in Popular Education. Taking it for granted that man, 
as a cultivable being, must be educated, different and opposite 
sentiments are entertained in regard to the questions what pop- 
ular education should be and aim at? To whom its manage- 
ment and control should be entrusted, and what position ethics 
should occupy in it? Systems of popular education, adopted 
by different nations, since the Reformation of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, have been developed, modified and practically tested in 
Europe and America. Some of these systems have proven bet- 
ter than others, and their results have corresponded with their 
relative merits. This has led, during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, to a comparison of these educational systems with their 
results, and to a reéxamination of the whole subject. Weighed 
in the balances some of these systems have been found defective 
in some respects, others in other respects, and none of them per- 
fect and universally approved. Accordingly, the foundations of 
popular education have been shaken, some of its old land marks 
removed, some new features substituted in their stead, and the 
whole subject unsettled, and thrown anew into the arena of pop- 
ular discussion. In a word, the subject of popular education 
looms up as the most far-reaching and formidable question of 
the present age. It is agitating Great Britian and her colonies, 
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France and Spain, Switzerland and Holland, Germany and Italy, 
Austria and Russia, as well as the United States of America. 

The central question, involving all the rest, has reference to 
the position which should be given to ethics, and to the consid- 
eration of this theme we devote this paper. 

In Europe, where Church and State are united in most king- 
doms and empires, popular education, in thoroughly Roman 
Catholic countries, has been controlled by the Church, claiming 
dominance over the State, in most Protestant countries by the 
State as dominant over the Church. In this country, where 
Church and State are separated, and each limited to its appro- 
priate sphere as they ought to be, the State has been induced to 
establish and foster a system of public education. 

This American system, is a peculiar, modern product. It 
combines some of the best features of the European systems 
with others which are its own, and as such is best adapted to meet 
the wants of our age and country. It is impossible that public 
freedom should be sustained or civilization reached in its high- 
est degrees without intelligence, and thus education has a claim 
upon the State. The state sovereignty cannot fulfil the ends of 
its mission, without its right to regulate popular education. It 
is a moral claim upon every State, that it secure regular and 
systematic instruction for the people, and when the State im- 
poses its national systems of education by civil authority, the 
conscience of the citizen is as truly bound by it as by any act 
of sovereignty whatsoever. 

Dr. Hickok maintains the following: “A Theistic nation may 
incorporate into its national education the religious acknowledg- 
ment of a personal God; a Christian nation may use the New 
Testament as a text book; a Protestant nation may use the 
Protestant Bible in the public schools, and thus carry out the 
public choice according to the public conscience in its system of 
popular education for freedom’s sake, and in this authority is as 
legitimate as in any civil legislation.” 

But as in the natural world there can neither be movement in 
the mineral, nor development in the vegetable or animal king- 
‘doms, except the forces belonging to their respective depart- 
ments are brought into contact with their appropriate objects, 
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so too, can there be no formation of moral character unless man’s 
rational capacities are brought under the influences of the moral 
forces of the supernatural world. In the natural world, how- 
ever, the connection between the material substance acted upon, 
and the force acting, is that of cause and effect, and the results 
necessitated, while in the supernatural world, moral forces act 
upon rational spirits endowed with free will, and, consequently, 
the connection between the operation of moral forces and the de- 
termination of the will, is not necessitated but free, and hence 
man is held responsible for his self-determined choices which 
constitute his moral character. 

Formidable as the opposition of the Roman Catholics to the 
American system of popular education may be, it is less to be 
feared than that which has arisen from among ourselves. De- 
ists and infidels, naturalists, rationalists, agnostics and anarchists 
Jews and others who are inimical to Christianity, oppose the 
reading of the Bible, as well as all moral and religious instruc- 
tion in the public schools, and through their influence a move- 
ment has also been put on foot to secularize popular education. 
In itself considered, it might not be formidable, but when it 
makes common cause although for different reasons with the 
Romanists against the common schools as they exist in our large 
cities, it becomes most formidable, as its success in secularizing 
the schools of Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago and even Boston 
proves. 

Let us test the position of the advocates of the secularization 
of popular education: 

1. This position is erroneous because it is inconsistent with 
the end designed to be attained by the State in its common 
schools. The true end of the State in providing for the educa- 
tion of the people is to make them intelligent and virtuous. In 
other words, the ultimate end of popular education is character. 
Without popular education, the great mass of the people will 
grow up in ignorance, idleness and vice, and thus become a pe- 
cuniary charge upon the State, as paupers and criminals, and a 
dangerous element threatening its perpetuity and prosperity. 
As a matter of political economy, therefore, the State finds it 
cheaper to bear the expense of educating the masses, than sup- 
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porting them as paupers and punishing them as criminals, and 
by so educating them that they become intelligent and virtuous 
citizens, their labor will add to the common wealth, and their 
character to the dignity and worth of the nation. But character 
is the legitimate result of obedience to divine and human laws. 
Such obedience may take either the form of legality or of piety. 
Obedience prompted by hope and fear of legal sanctions is mere 
legality—obedience prompted by faith and love is called piety. 
Now while we admit, that it is not the province of the State to 
teach its citizens any professedly Christian system of any par- 
ticular denomination in order to secure in them the highest type 
of character, viz., piety, it must teach them such moral and re- 
ligious truths as are indispensable to their cultivation of politi- 
cal morality or legality, and this is impossible without the culti- 
vation of the ethical faculty. 

The faculties of the soul may be divided into the intellectual 
and the ethical or moral. The intellectual faculties are the lin- 
gual, the mathematical, the scientific and the aesthetic. The 
ethical faculty is the reason, involving conscience and will. The 
cultivation of the lingual faculty may impart a knowledge of 
language, that of the mathematical, a knowledge of logic, that of 
the scientific, a knowledge of natural truth, that of the aesthetic, 
a knowledge of the beautiful, and that of ethics, a knowledge of 
God, of his revealed truth, of moral law and its sanctions, and of 
a future state of awards and punishment. While, therefore, the 
State may secure a commendable degree of intelligence by the 
maintainance of a system of education that cultivates the intel- 
lectual faculties, it can never attain virtue or character, its true 
end, without the proper cultivation of the ethical faculty. And 
any system of education which does not embrace the revealed 
truths concerning God, moral law, and future retribution, cannot 
possibly attain character, even in its lowest form of political le- 
gality, and must consequently prove deceptive and a failure, and 
ultimately prove a calamity to the nation. 


2. This position is erroneous because it is based upon the ra- 
tionalistic hypothesis, that pure morality can be taught in our 
public schools, and good citizens trained in them, without the 
inculcation of the truths of religion as revealed in the Bible. 
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The Advance succumbs to it and states the position thus, “Mor- 
ality is directly involved in the nature of society, in the very 
basis of the State itself, in all constitutions and laws. * * * 
Morality belongs alike to Church and State, and may be taught 
and enforced accordingly. While religion is the charge of the 
Church alone, and receives but incidental recognition from the 
State.” 

3. The position we are combating is erroneous and that which 
we are advocating is correct, because the former is condemned 
and the latter maintained by the most enligthened statesmen, 
divines and philosophers of both Europe and America. 

John Locke says: “If virtue and a well tempered soul be not 
got and settled, so as to keep out ill and vicious habits, * * 
education will be to no purpose but to make the worse or more 
dangerous man.” 

Sir Henry Bulwer says: “I do not place much confidence in 
the philosopher, who pretends that the knowlege which develops 
the passions is an instrument for their suppression.” 

Dr. Griffin says: “To educate the mind without purifying the 
heart, is but to place a sword in the hand of a madman.” 

Dr. Wayland, says; “Intellectual cultivation may easily exist 
without the existence of virtue or love of right.” 

And John B. Milnor, LL. D., characterizes the nature of such 
a discussion at this age as preposterous: “It must be acknow!l- 
edged to be one of the most remarkable phenomena of our per- 
verted humanity, that among a Christian people, and in a Pro- 
testant land, such a discussion should not seem as absurd as to 
inquire whether school rooms should not be located under water 
or in dark caverns ?”’ , 

Daniel Webster, in arguing the Girard Will Case propounded 
and answered the following question: “In what age, by what 
sect, where, when, by whom has religious truth been excluded 
from the education of youth? Nowhere! Never! Everywhere 
and at all times, it has been regarded as essential. It is the 
essence, the vitality of useful instruction.” 

Webster, after stating what the advocates of the will hold, 
viz., that religion is not necessary to morals, that benevolence 
may be insured by habit, and that all the virtues may flourish, 
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and be safely left the chance of flourishing, without touching 
the waters of the living spring of religious responsibility, says: 
“With him who thinks thus, what can be the value of Christian 
revelation? But so the Christian world has not thought—for 
with the Christian world, in its broader extent, it has been and 
is held as a fundamental truth, that religion is the only solid 
basis of morality, and that moral instruction not resting on this 
basis is only a building upon sand.” 

«Let us indulge with caution,” says Washington, “the suppo- 
sition that morality can be maintained without religion, for what- 
ever may be conceded to the influence of refined education on 
minds of a peculiar structure, reason and experience both forbid 
us to expect that national morality can prevail, to the exclusion 
of religious principle. 

And Victor Cousin, the great French philosopher in address- 
ing the minister of Public Instruction in France, said: “Thank 
God, you are too enlightened a statesman to think that true, 
popular instruction can exist without moral education, popular 
morality without religion.” 

Great as the danger to the American system of popular edu- 
cation may be from the opposition of the Romanists on the one 
hand and of the philosophic Rationalists on the other, it is still 
more endangered from the concessions made to them by what 
we shall call the mediating party. These mediators are com- 
posed of orthodox and nominal Protestants, as well as of both 
native and naturalized Americans. They approve of the Ameri- 
can system of common schools as it is, and regard its preserva- 
tion as indispensable to the perpetuity and prosperity of the 
nation. They would prefer that the Bible should continue to be 
read in the schools and moral instruction imparted, but in def- 
erence to the opinions and opposition of the Romanists and 
Rationalists, they are willing to let the Bible go and remit all 
moral teaching, in order to silence opposition, save the schools, 
and perpetuate the system, notwithstanding its secularization. 

Among the prominent advocates of this mediating party, we 
may mention Dr. Spear, Mr. Beecher, Dr. Ormiston, and the late 
Horace Greeley ; and their sentiments have found expression in, 
and been advocated by, the New York 7ribune, Times, Evening 
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Post, The Independent, The Nation, Christian Union, Advance, 
Christian Advocate and Methodist. 

These mediators maintain that the reading of the Bible, with 
the offering of prayer and praise, amounts to so little, and makes 
so little moral impression upon the children, that they are not 
worth contending for, and that the friends of the Bible would 
better allow it to be excluded and all religious instruction ban- 
ished from the common schools, than contend for their con- 
tinuance, and thereby jeopardize the perpetuity and usefulness 
of the schools. 

Dr. Clark, of Albany, N. Y., states their position thus : “That 
the reading of the Bible, as now practiced in the schools, is a 
mere perfunctory service, of too little effect and value to justify 
its maintainance in the face of the existing peril to the school 
system.” 

To this it may suffice to reply, that the manner in which the 
Bible is used and the method and degree of moral instruction 
imparted in our common schools, are not all that we regard as 
desirable in the moral instruction of youth, but as this is all that 
remains, or that it is possible to secure, in the present state of 
things in our country, we ought not, on that very account, to 
give up even that little but hold on to it. It may look as 
though it were not much, when contemplated from one stand- 
point but it is, nevertheless, a good deal when contemplated 
from another. The system, as it is carried out in our best 
schools, reveals God, the Maker, and Christ, the Redeemer, to 
the child. It exhibits the Bible as the word of God. It brings 
the truth of religion in contact with the child. It points out the 
moral principles of the law of God as the rule by which it is 
to be governed, and brings both the retributions of the future 
world and the motives of redeeming love to bear upon it. This 
is accomplished in the form of prayer, praise, reading of the 
Scriptures, and some other general forms of moral instruction. 
It is constantly repeated. It takes place in the impressible and 
formative period of youth, and it continues in many cases from 
the age of six to sixteen years. And is this not worth some- 
thing, yea, worth contending for? Would it not be better to 
maintain and improve the moral leaven, that still remains in the 
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schools, than permit it to be entirely purged out, under the 
specious plea, that it does not amount to much. Not much! 
And yet Voltaire said: “If you give me the training of the 
children, until they are five years old, I care not who has them 
afterwards.” Not much! And yet a British statesman said: 
“If you let me make the songs of a nation, I care not who makes 
’ Not much! And yet, John Randolph confessed that 
the impressions made upon his youthful mind by kneeling at 
his mother’s side and saying, “Our Father, who art in heaven,” 
saved him from becoming an infidel while Ambassador at the 
Court of France. Not much! And yet the Romanists believe 
that the reverence created in the minds of the children for the 
ordinary version of the Scriptures read to them, would under- 
mine their faith in Roman Catholicism and make them Protes- 
tants. Not much! And yet infidels know that the very pres- 
ence of. the Bible in the school, will make an impression in fa- 
vor of it as the word of God, which no sophistical arguments 
presented afterwards could ever remove. Not much! And yet 
the testimony of a large number of the most intelligent and effi- 
cient teachers in New England is, that under the intellectual and 
moral training given in the schools, together with such other re- 
ligious influences as are exerted upon the children of the State, 
more than ninety per cent. of them could “be so educated and 
trained, that their existence, on going out in the world, would 
be a benefit, not a detriment; an honor, and not a shame to so- 
ciety.” 


its laws.’ 


These Protestant American mediators maintain further, that 
the Bible can be safely given up and the education of the com- 
mon schools secularized, because the proper and only place for 
teaching a child religious truth is in the family by parents, in 
the Sunday-school by teachers, and in the Church by the min- 
isters of the Gospel. Dr. Spear in the /udependent stated the 
position taken by them, as follows; “There are other agencies, 
partly in the family and partly in the Church, for disseminating 
religion among men, which all are at perfect liberty to use, and 
all will use according to the type of their elective affinities. 
These agencies, entirely voluntary in their character and abso- 
lutely unrestricted in their scope, and not the common school 
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are the great instruments in forming and fixing the religious sen- 
timent of the people.” This plea sounds well, and upon a su- 
perficial glance, seems specious, but it is, nevertheless, not sound 
and will not bear a thorough examination. If this plea were 
made against the claim of the Romanists to teach his sectarian 
peculiarities in the common schools, it would be valid, but when 
made against the Protestants, who do not favor the introduction 
of the distinctive doctrines of any religious denomination into 
them, but insist upon the continuance of the reading of the Bi- 
ble and the imparting of moral instruction in the general sense, 
it falls to the ground. The inadequacy of the proposed substi- 
tutes to impart a religious education to the children of the na- 
tion can easily be demonstrated by an examination of their re- 
spective merits and claims. 

1. The religious training of the children of the the nation 
can safely be left to their parents. The duty of parents to “bring 
up their children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord” is 
inculcated in the Scriptures, and the importance and value of 
such instruction cannot be overestimated. This duty is doubt- 
less discharged to some extent by some of the parents of our 
country, but their number is comparatively so small, that if no 
religious instruction is imparted in the common schools, the 
great majority of the children of the nation will receive no moral 
training at all. Asa matter of fact, a large number of parents 
are themselves irreligious and indifferent to the education of 
their children religiously. An equal number of parents are 
nominally religious but nevertheless unqualified to give their 
children a religious training. And a great multitude, who pro- 
fess to be Christian parents, make the Sunday-school a substi- 
tute for parental instruction, and totally neglect the religious 
training of their children. And the smallest number of even 
the parents who are qualified to train their children to walk in 
the way in which they should go, discharge this duty systemati- 
cally and perseveringly. So that at a moderate estimate, not one- 
fourth, perhaps not one-tenth, of the children of the country re- 
ceive their religious education from their parents, and this de- 
ficien¢y is one of the just grounds for the intervention of the 
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State, to secure the moral training of all the children of the na- 
tion. 

2. The Sunday-schools constitute the proper agency for se- 
curing the religious education of the children of the nation. We 
cheerfully admit the adaptation of the Sunday-school, as an 
agency for imparting religious truth to the young, and acknowl- 
edge the efficient service it has rendered in the cause of religious 
culture. Nevertheless, as a substitute for the common school, 
as a teacher of morals, it would prove entirely inadequate. Nu- 
merous as the Sunday-schools are, there are many regions, and 
hundreds, if not thousands of places, where there are no Sunday- 
schools, vast multitudes of the children in these destitute regions, 
as well as in those towns and cities where they exist, never en 
ter these schools, and perhaps one-half of all the children of our 
country are not reached by our Sunday-schools. Furthermore : 
Many of the teachers of our Sunday-schools are incompetent to 
impart religious instruction, many of the schools are compara- 
tively inefficient, and only a small proportion of the children of 
the nation, receive adequate religious instruction in the Sunday- 
schools. But if al! this were otherwise, and every child in 
America enjoyed the advantages of a good Sunday-school, it 
would, notwithstanding, prove a hazardous experiment, to rely 
upon them, as a substitute for the moral training of the common 
school. The common school is the educational home of the 
child. More of his waking hours are spent there than anywhere 
else for years. In the school-room and on the play ground he 
spends the day, at home a few hours of the morning and even- 
ing, in the Sunday-school an hour or more on the Sabbath. 
The teacher devotes six hours a day in personai intercourse 
with a boy teaching, disciplining and moulding his mindand heart, 
while the father sees very little of him, and does not pretend to 
take part in his real training, and the Sunday-school teacher 
comes in contact with him only on the Sabbath and then only 
for an hour. “The school house, play ground, studies, teachers, 
comrades, these form virtually the school boy’s world. His 
thoughts and interests concentre in it. If now the Bible and 
all moral and religious instruction be excluded, the schools will 
be made irreligious, become non-Christian and even anti-Chris- 
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tian, and the evil results consequent thereon cannot be remedied 
by Sunday-school agencies. One hour of religious instruction 
in the Sunday-school such as it is, cannot possibly counteract 
the bad impression made during twenty-five hours of common 
school instruction destitute of religious truth, with the appeti- 
tive cravings of the flesh in full force, the corrupting influence 
of evil examples constantly operative, and the delusions of Sa- 
tan tempting them to error and evil. Giving full credit to all 
that has been and can reasonably be expected to be done, by 
the Sunday-schools of the land, to give the children of the na- 
tion a religious education, they will prove inadequate to accom- 
plish it, and such deficiency becomes the occasion for the State 
to interfere, and establish common schools, in which moral and 
religious instruction shall be secured to every child in the land. 

3. The Christian ministry is the divinely appointed agency 
for the religious instruction of the children of the nation. The 
Church is, indeed, obligated to make provision for the religious 
training of her children and the ministry are bound to take a 
conspicuous part in this work. The most effective manner in 
which her training power has heretofore been exerted was through 
parochial schools. But as these schools seemed not adapted to 
give an adequate education to all the children of the nation, the 
State interposed her system of common schools, and has to a 
large extent superseded them. But if the aid of the ministry, 
through the parochial school system, proved inadequate for the 
religious education of the nation, much less will the instructions 
of the ministry prove adequate without them. It is not the 
province of the ministry to engage in the technical work of 
teaching children in schools, but to impart to them religious in- 
struction in various forms consistent with their pastoral office. 
And for the discharge of this duty many of them are unquali- 
fied, by their deficient theological training, others in consequence 
of neglecting their talent for feeding the lambs of Christ’s flock, 
and almost all of them, because, according to the present ar- 
rangements, they are overburdened with labors on behalf of 
their adult members, and to the instruction of children they can 
only devote brief periods of time and incidental effort. 

We have, therefore, no hesitancy in declaring that neither the 
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religious instruction imparted by parents, nor by Sunday-school 
teachers, and pastors, will prove adequate to secure the religious 
training of the children of the nation, in the absence of the 
reading of the Bible and all moral instruction in the common 
school, and we can in vain rely upon them to counteract the de- 
moralizing influence of secularized common schools. 

It is manifest from what has just been said, that the Ameri- 
can system of popular education is in danger. While its op- 
ponents differ from each other and occupy extreme positions, 
their separate and combined influence is antagonistic to its in- 
tegrity and continuance. The Romanists would overthrow it 
directly, the rationalists would emasculate it of its ethical ele- 
ments and deprive it of its integrity and the compromisers would 
sacrifice it on the altar of expediency. The question now arises, 
shall the true friends of popuiar education in America allow this 
movement, to change the character of or destroy the American 
school system, to succeed? We answer, by no means, but that, 
on the contrary, it is their duty to oppose it by all rational legal 
and Scriptural measures. 

1. Because a purely secular state system of education is ir- 
rational delusive and must prove disastrous. It is irrational be- 
cause without ethical culture as a means you cannot attain moral 
character as an end; it is as delusive as to expect to gather figs 
of thistles or grapes of thorns;” and it must prove disastrous 
to the rising generation, for when the children of the nation ask 
for educational bread the State gives them a stone, when they 
ask for a fish, the State give them a scorpion. 

2. This movement must be resisted, because the sentiments 
upon which it is based have been condemned by the most en- 
lightened statesmen, philosophers, and divines as well as legis- 
lators and rulers of the earth. 

3. This movement must be resisted, because purely intellec- 
tual systems of education have been tried and found wanting. 
Egypt, Greece, Rome, among the ancients, carried intellectual 
culture to a high degree, but failed to secure national virtue. 
And the example of France, among the modern Christian na- 
tions, illustrates the same truths, “France,” says Mr. Bates in an 
educational address at Boston in 1846, “has cultivated the intel- 
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lect, but she has corrupted the heart, she has awakened the sus- 
ceptibilities of the soul, but she has incited them to crime; she 
has shown us by the example of intellectual training of what 
the system is capable; she has admonished us not to neglect 
the improvement of those other powers, the development of 
which is alone the education of the man.” 

Burke, after stating that the Bible and every book inculcating 
its principles, were banished from all their institutions of public 
instruction, says, “Religion and its ministers were brought into 
contempt. The temples, erected for the worship of Almighty 
God were closed, (or only opened for the entrance of the god- 
dess of Reason) the passions of men were let loose, the social 
ties dissolved, the domestic affections stifled, the foundations of 
civil society broken up, and a scene of horror ensued, which no 
man can look back to, even at this distance of time, without 
shuddering at the depravity, which human nature, uninfluenced 
by religion, may reach, even in an enlightened age and country.” 

4. This movement must be resisted because the features of 
the American system accord with the general sentiment of man- 
kind. Mr. Peers in his work on “American Education” says: 
“All history and all experience, together with the universal sen- 
timent of mankind proclaims that if we would have our children 
turn out virtuous and useful men and women, we must train 
them up to it from infancy.” Calvin E. Stowe in his report on 
Elementary Instruction in Europe, says: “In regard to the ne- 
cessity of moral instruction, and the beneficial influence of the 
Bible in schools, the testimony was no less explicit and uniform, 
* * * Every teacher whom I consulted repelled with indig- 
nation, the idea that moral instruction is not proper for schools, 
and spurned with contempt the allegation, that the Bible cannot 
be introduced into common schools without encouraging a sec- 
tarian bias in the matter of teaching, an indignation and con- 
tempt which I believe will be fully participated in by every high- 
minded teacher in Christendom.” Victor Cousin in his report 
on the Prussian System of Popular Education says: “Religion 
is the best, perhaps the only basis of popular instruction. 
I know something of Europe but I have never seen good 
schools where the spirit of Christian charity was wanting. Pri- 
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mary instruction flourishes in three countries, Holland, Germany 
and Scotland ; in all of them it is profoundly religious.” 

5. This movement must be resisted because the American 
system of popular education has proven a comparative success. 
It has been in existence since the origin of our government; it 
has undergone various improvements and although not yet per- 
fect, has answered practically a good purpose. Notwithstanding 
its deficiency in positive religious instruction, it has produced 
commendable results in all parts of our country. Indeed, the 
American system, will lose nothing in comparison with that 
adopted by the Romish Church, or that of Protestant England 
and Germany, under the union of Church and State. How 
much of this result is to be attributed directly to the common 
school education, and how much to the religious training imparted 
by other agencies, we cannot exactly determine, but the results, 
nevertheless, prove that our school system has borne valuable 
fruit as an important auxiliary in giving the children of the land 
a moral and religious education. 

6. This movement must be resisted, because the system 
against which it is directed is the only one that can possibly be 
maintained in this country. As Church and State are separated, 
the American people can never adopt the Roman Catholic sys- 
tem of positive sectarian or denominational instruction, nor can 
they as a Christian people, consent to the introduction of the 
infidel system, which discards ethical and religious instruction. 
By discarding denominational peculiarities, and nevertheless 
giving to ethical, general religious instruction, its true position, 
the American system is adapted to the American structure of 
government, and if the nation is to have any system of educa- 
tion, this one must be maintained without compromise, at all 
hazards, against all opposers, and at every sacrifice. 

7. It must be resisted because the American system of popu- 
lar education has been inaugurated and extended by the express 
provisions of national and state constitutions. The Constitution 
of the United States declares that, “Religion, morality and 
knowledge, being necessary to good government and the happi- 
ness of mankind, schools and the means of education shall be 
forever encouraged.” Indeed, this very language was incorpor- 
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ated into the ordinance of 1787 adopted by the Continental Con- 
gress for the government of the North Western Territory ; it is 
found in the constitution of Ohio and other States. According 
to these provisions public schools are to be established and such 
a system of education adopted, as will impart a knowlege of re- 
ligious truth and promote public morality, as indispensable 
“to good government and the happiness of mankind.” And 
whether our system be overthrown by the Romanists or emas- 
culated of moral or religious instruction by the Rationalists, in 
either case it will be a direct violation of constitutional pro- 
visions. 

This movement must be resisted, because, if successful, it 
would transform the state into a revolutionary destructionist in 
religion and education, by which it would inflict an injury upon 
itself and prove fatal to its peace, honor, and prosperity. By 
accepting the secularization of popular education, the State, in- 
stead of acting in harmony with the family, Sunday-school and 
Church in the religious education of the young, would counter- 
act their influence. It would create a moral epidemic and then 
call upon the Church to discover and apply an adequate remedy. 
It would permit the muddy waters of depravity to flow in upon 
the minds and hearts of the children of our land, and then send 
us forth to invent filterers of sufficient power to cleanse them from 
its polluting deposit. It would mould the character of its chil- 
dren without a single moral touch, and then hand them over to 
the Church to destroy the very form in which they have fash- 
ioned them. If such consequences are to follow, the interposi- 
tion of the state in education cannot be justified. What was the 
state of things when it interposed? The Parochial Schools, 
and local educational institutions were doing what they could to 
educate the rising generation and make them intelligent and 
virtuous. Why did the state interfere ? Not because the posi- 
tive religious instruction imparted was not adequate, yea, super- 
ior to mere general moral instruction, but because not one half 
the children were educated at all. Suppose the state had pro- 
posed to supersede the Parochial Schvols with schools, from 
which all religious instruction were to be banished? The result 
would have been the loss of all religious instruction, and the 
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gain of mere intellectual culture for one half the children. By 
no means an equivalent for what was lost. And now when the 
churches gave up the Parochial Schools, and were satisfied with 
the Bible, prayer and praise in the common ones, the state turns 
round, destroys all moral culture and then turns to the Church 
and asks her to make up the deficiency by parental, Sunday- 
school, and pastoral instruction. 

This movement must be resisted, because the objections made 
to the present American system of popular education are mostly 
mere pretexts, which sound specious and formidable, but which, 
when carefully examined, prove untenable. 

Religion is a matter between man and God alone. The state 
has nothing to do with religion. Education belongs to the 
Church and not to the state. The Protestant version of the Bi- 
ble is a sectarian book. The reading of the Bible and imparting 
of moral instruction in the schools involves practically the set- 
ting up of a religious establishment and the union of Church and 
State. 

The American system of popular education enforced by the 
state interferes with religious liberty, the rights of conscience, 
the natural rights of individuals, and the imposition of a school 
tax is an act of injustice violative of the principle of equity. 
Most of these are mere pretexts, and the removal of what they 
object to, and the substitution of what they approve, would cor- 
rupt society, overturn the state, and ruin the nation. 

And this movement must be resisted, because it is a part of 
a general movement, designed to destroy all the institutions of 
religion, abrogate the Sabbath, secularize the state and un-Chris- 
tianize the nation. Atheists wish to banish God from nature, 
Pantheists to rule him out of Providence, Infidels and Deists to 
exclude Christianity from our constitutions and laws, Romanists, 
Jews and their compeers to cast the Bible out of the common 
schools, and Rationalists and Naturalists to rule the Sabbath out 
of time, and the secularization of popular education, will prove 
one of the most potent means for the attainment of their indi- 
vidual and associated ends. 
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ARTICLE III. 
POPULAR UNBELIEF—ITS CAUSE AND CURE. 
By Rev. G. H. GeRBERDING, A. M., Fargo, North Dakota. 


Man is not born a believer. The human heart is originally a 
faithless heart. 

Says the oldest Protestant confession: “After Adam’s fall, all 
men, begotten after the common course of nature, are born with 
sin; that is, without the fear of God, without fear in him, and 
with fleshly appetite, and that this disease or original fault is 
truly sin.” 

Unwelcome as this doctrine may be, it is nevertheless the uni- 
form and clear teaching of the divine word. 

To quote only a few of the many passages : 

Gen. 8 : 21: “The imagination of man’s heart is evil from his 
youth.” Ps. 51:5: “Behold I was shapen in iniquity and in 
sin did my mother conceive me.” Job 14: 4: “Who can bring 
a clean thing out of an unclean? Notone.” John 3:6: “That 
which is born of the flesh is flesh.”” Rom. 8: 7: “The carnal 
mind is emnity against God.” Eph. 2: 3: “Weare by nature 
the children of wrath.” Matt. 15 : 19: ‘Out of the heart pro- 
ceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false 
witness, blasphemies.”’ 

The sad truth therefore, written in the word, witnessed to by 
suffering and death even in infants, confirmed by experience and 
observation, is that we are fallen creatures, born without trust, 
filial fear or love towards God. 

It may afford us some comfort however, to bear in mind that 
this original sin is not a necessary constituent of man. It does 
not belong to the substance of man. It is an accident, some- 
thing that came to man from without; not made a part of him 
by creation, but implanted afterwards by the devil. It was he 
who insinuated into the mind of Eve that God was not good, 
that his word was not true, that he was not doing the right 
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thing, that his word was in the way of man’s progress and illum- 
ination and the only hindrance to prevent man’s own deification. 
Yes, the devil is the original infidel, and infidelity with all its 
boasted progress has only rehashed his ancient slanders against 
God and his truth. 

Unbelief is a growth. It grows spontaneously and rapidly. 
The natural heart is at first merely without faith, but inclined to 
sin. The sinful propensities are there. The absence of faith 
easily grows into mistrust. Then comes a desire to get rid of 
the supernatural. The wish is generally father to the thought. 
Thus, because the word condemns sin, man begins to doubt the 
inspiration of the Scriptures, or of parts of them. Then he un- 
dertakes to sit in judgment on the word. The word must con- 
form to reason and common sense. One mystery after another 
is eliminated. The divinity of Christ is qualified, then denied. 
His word and sacraments are then easily belittled, sin is made 
light of and its damnable nature denied. Finally after having 
got rid of the authority and claims of God, it is only a logical 
sequence to deny the existence of the God of the Bible entirely. 

Unbelief is nothing new. It is as old as the race. The first 
man ever born of woman rejected the doctrine of sin and atone- 
ment by blood. 

The great body of the race in Noah’s time were skeptics, de- 
spisers of God and his word, and they filled the earth with vio- 
lence. ’ 

After the flood unbelief again fretted against God and his 
authority and endeavored to enthrone itself and its independence 
and defiance in the Tower of Babel. 

And so the tidal waves of unbelief kept rolling in from time to 
time, all through the old dispensation; so that if the merciful 
judgments of God had not compelled at least a small remnant 
to abide all would have been as Sodom. 

And when in the fulness of time “God was manifest in the 
flesh,” ““He came unto his own and his own received him not.” 
The religious leaders of his own people opposed, rejected and 
crucified him. And when his blessed Gospel nevertheless went 
forth conquering and to conquer, it was violently and cruelly 
opposed. When persecution could not kill the Church, com- 
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promises were brought in, first intellectually, in the form of Neo- 
Platonism and other delusions, and then practically by wedding 
the Church to the world, and making her an institution for the 
gratification of lust after ease, pleasure, wealth and power. And 
thus, during the long night of the dark ages, unbelief again 
seemed to triumph. 

Then came the blessed Reformation, giving again to a rest- 
less, groping and hungry world, liberty of conscience, an open 
Bible, the precious doctrine of justification by faith, and the 
kindred sound doctrines that cannot be separated from it with- 
out impairing its vitality. 

But again the deceitful and desperately wicked human heart 
asserted itself. Deism blighted England. Rationalism in its 
varied and contradictory phases poisoned the life-blood of the 
Church on the soil of the German Reformation. And atheism 
filled France with anarchy violence and blood. 

And what shall we say of our own beloved land ?—opened 
up by God when the treasures of the Gospel had again been 
brought to light by the Reformation. That part of it which was 
to shape its institutions, mould the character of its people, and 
give direction towards its destiny, was providentially preserved 
from permanant occupation by the Romish zealots of southern 
Europe. Its most influential colonies were those of the Puri- 
tans in New England, and the Lutherans on the Delaware. 

Surely the providence of God clearly indicates that it was his 
will that in this free land an evangelical religion should have free 
scope and prevail ! 

But has this nation thus far lived up to its privileges and been 
true to its mission? Is it likely to do so? ‘Watchman, what 
of the night?” We had a good start. “We did run well for a 
season. Who did hinder us?” 

The first serious inroads of unbelief were made after the Rev- | 
olutionary War. War is always demoralizing. Its camps and 
campaigns, its soldiers without the restraints and constraints of 
Church and home tend to obliterate the good and foster the evil. 
War is a prolific breeder of unbelief, both theoretical and practi- 
cal. To this demoralization was added the importation of un- 
believers and their radical unbelief from France. There came 
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in therefore a period of religious decline and rampant infidelity. 
The soil was ready for the “Age of Reason.” It had a wonder- 
ful run and for a time a ruinous influence. It had much to do 
with unsettling the faith of New England Congregationalism and 
the sad apostasy to Unitarianism which, in turn, has been run- 
ning its natural course toward Agnosticism. 

We can only mention the renewed activity of unbelief after 
the Mexican War. Then too the soil was ready for a new apos- 
tle. Such an one was ready in the person of Theodore Parker, 
who had already run the natural course from Unitarianism to the 
grossest admixture of rationalism, pantheism and agnosticism. 

Then came the sad and cruel war of the Rebellion. It brought 
with it and left behind it its full tide of materialistic unbelief. Its 
exponent and missionary is Robert Ingersoll. He is assisted in 
his unholy crusade by a flood of cheap, trashy and sensational 
books, whose sole aim and attraction seems to lie in their sense- 
less caricatures of ministers and professing Christians, their vul- 
gar slurs on the Church and the Bible, their witless attempts at 
ridiculing everything that religion holds sacred, and their bur- 
lesquing of the principles of holy Christianity. 

This crusade is further assisted by a venal and irreverent 
public press, as represented in the average daily and weekly 
secular paper,—especially the Sunday editions—and some of the 
would be high-toned great magazines of the day. 

Now this blatant Ingersollism is especiaily bold and reckless 
in the West. Ingersoll is himself a western man. 

Unbelief, in its nature, is always the same. It only differs in 
its manifestations. In the more settled, conservative and cul- 
tured communities of the East it is more modest and cautious. 
In the new West it throws off all disguise and restraint and 
boldly blurts out its offensive principles and purposes. 

We see this difference in our papers ; in the published letters 
and opinions of citizens of all classes. How they delight in 
slandering the ministry and the Church! With what blasphe- 
mous irreverence they bandy the name of our Lord and the 
* most precious passages of his word! With what shocking flip- 
pancy they head-line a murder ora suicide! With what ghoul- 
ish glee they dish up the details of a rape, or some kindred 
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sensuality! How unblushingly they often defend vice and 
crime. 

Western unbelief shows itself in the large proportion of irre- 
ligious and anti-religious works in the book stores, and in the 
hands of the news-agents on the trains. There are no Bibles in 
racks on western trains. It shows itself in the aggressiveness 
and activity of Unitarianism and other so-called liberal and free 
churches, which are only an inclined plane on which those who 
have a little faith and conscience left can comfortably unload 
them and see them slip out of sight. In the older East these 
societies have had their day, and their victims are fast slipping 
away into utter atheism, Therefore these apostles of a liberal 
Christianity seek for fresh fields and pastures new, in the West ! 
We can see the manifestations of western unbelief at our gram- 
mar- and high-school commencements. They are not always 
opened with prayer. And it is nothing new to hear a hopeful 
graduate defend Darwinism and belittle the old faith of the Gos- 
pel. 

But why should unbelief thus flourish and flaunt itself in the 
West more than in the East? We answer: 

Many of our western residents have come here, not because 
they prefer to make their home here, but for the sole purpose of 
making money, getting rich, and then returning east again. 

No man can serve two masters. Where the treasure is the 
heart will be also. If mammon is the treasure, then mammon 
has the heart, and mammon is the god. Such a heart is ripe for 
unbelief, and shut up against the faith of Jesus Christ. Western 
unbelief manifests itself in a heartless, gross and greedy grasping 
for gain. But enough of western unbelief. We speak again of 
unbelief in general. 

As we have already seen it is a natural product of the unre- 
newed heart. Such a heart loves sin. It delights in sinning. 
Such a heart loves self. Ergo it desires to please self. Ergo it 
gratifies its own desires. But the gratification of the natural lusts 
and appetites is sin. God in in his word forbids and condemns 
all sin. The selfish heart does not want to be interfered with. 
It frets against any curtailing of self indulgence. It rebels 
against any condemning of its course. Therefore it frets and 
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rebels against God, his word and his Church. In order to ob- 
tain some kind of peace, it would gladly be persuaded that the 
Bible is not all God’s word, that perhaps its condemnatory pas- 
sages are interpolations, that perhaps God's character is misre- 
presented, and that he does not so severely condemn and punish 
sin. Any assertion as pretended argument, however preposter- 
ous, that will assist such a persuasion is grasped at and clung to. 
Thus unbelief progresses from the wish to the supposition, per- 
suasion and conviction. First the most obnoxious truths are 
laid aside. Others easily follow. And so the course is run. 
From love of sin to wilful doubt, then to liberalism and finally 
to atheism. ‘Men love darkness rather than light because their 
deeds are evil.” 

Truly the root of unbelief is in the heart and not in the intel- 
lect. The difficulties with the Bible are not intellectual but 
moral. Men reject the word not because the mind is outraged, 
but because the heart is condemned. 

Unbelief presents greater intellectual difficulties and requires 
more credulity than faith! How often has not unbelief been 
compelled to change its base because its positions were untenable. 

Take the Person of Christ for example. Unbelievers first 
called him an impostor. But this could not be believed. Then 
they tried the theory of self-deception. But it was unworthy of 
credence. Then came the varying shades and grades of ration- 
alism, each one argued and scoffed out of sight by its successor. 
Then, with a great flourish of trumpets, came the ingenious 
mythical theory. But intellectual unbelievers were not credulous 
enough to accept its absurdities and it was ridiculed into ob- 
livion. Then the romantic legendary theories were brought for- 
ward. But who believes them to-day? No intellectual diffi- 
culties about unbelief. Ohno. It is all clear! Clear as that 
primordial s/me out of which the universe envolved itself! 

By the way, only a few years ago Darwinism was going to 
solve every difficulty, clear up all mysteries, evolute sin out of 
the world and make each man a god. But,—What of that «for- 
tuitous concourse of atoms?” What of “spontaneous genera- 
tion?” Where is that “missing link ?” How about that theory 
of “natural selection ?”’ Does it really result in an upward de- 
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velopment and the survival of the fittest? Does not natural 
history teach that unless there is artificial selection, presided 
over by an intelligent mind, there will be a constant retrogres- 
sion, a deterioration of species? But, what of that? We are 
to delieve what unbelief teaches. We are to receive this “gos- 
pel of dirt” from the apostles of the new dispensation of de- 
velopment, with unquestioning faith! Experiments to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

We return to the natural heart. We have found in it a love 
of sin, and a selfish desire to gratify that love. 

But the human heart has also another want, another longing. 
It is a longing after a lost fellowship, a home sickness after a 
once enjoyed home. Memories, as it were, of the primal para- 
dise, broken bonds of that former fellowship, dim traces of that 
ancient image lie in each immortal soul. From these ruins come 
the souls deeper longings and better yearnings. Poor prodigal 
son, wandering in the wild waste of sin, he cries after the father- 
home and father-heart. In the beautiful pathetic words of Au- 
gustine: “Thou hast made us for Thee, O God. Therefore our 
hearts are at unrest, until they restin Thee!’ Or, in still clearer 
words: ‘As the heart panteth after the water-brooks, so panteth 
my soul after Thee, O God.” 

Man then has within him a double desire, and contradictory 
wants. His lower desires want indulgence in sin. His higher 
and better desires cry out after God. He needs aGod. He 
wants a religion. Whenever therefore the true God has not re- 
vealed himself and his religion, man has invented for himself a 
religion with a god or gods. And every such man-invented re- 
ligion is an adjustment to his opposite wants. It has its gods 
and its forms of worship, its present and future rewards and pun- 
ishments. But these gods are of like passions with their wor- 
shipers. They indulge themselves in the gratifications of lust- 
Their rewards are largely sensual—their penalties privations of 
sensual. pleasure. This is true of the religions of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. This is true of the much-lauded Buddha. 
This, by the way, may be the reason, why e seems to be grow- 
ing into the favorite god of certain cultured Americans! The 
same is true of Mohammedanism, more or less of Sweden- 
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borgianism, of Mormonism, and much of the fanaticism that 
goes under the name of Christianity. Lust often plays an im- 
portant role! Yes, man is willing to accept a religion, provided 
he be permitted to give it form to suit himself. Only let him 
leave room for self-indulgence and intellectual pride. Such a 
religion dare not restrict personal liberty, nor humble personal 
pride! 

From this we see again why the religion of Jesus Christ is so 
distasteful to the natural man. The exalted character and pure 
example of Christ are a standing rebuke to all selfishness and 
sinful indulgence. The words of Christ and his apostles are 
deeply humbling to human pride. And then the atonement. 
Ah how it strips man of all self-sufficiency. It not only hum- 
bles him. It shows him that he is only a poor lost and ruined 
creature, under the dominion and curse of sin, under the power 
of the devil, subject to eternal death. It teaches that there is 
no hope or help in himself, that his guilt and condemnation are 
so deep and far-reaching that no creature could have redeemed 
him ; that nothing less than the sacrifice and substitution of the 
God. man would answer. 

Thus brought low and shut up against all other help, the poor 
sinner is taught that he must realize his lost, ruined and guilty 
state, must hate his sin as that awful and damnable thing that 
brought the Son of God to the cross, must earnestly long for de- 
liverance from the guilt and power of sin, must come, like a 
beggar, with an empty hand and a broken heart, to Jesus, ac- 
cept him as his perfect, complete and only Saviour, and thus find 
peace and life. 

But further, even the ability to thus repent and believe, the 
poor sinner does not have in himself. Even this must be given 
to him. The Spirit of God must convey to him the grace of 
God, through the word of God. And only by and through the 
strength thus given, can be repent and believe and so come to 
Christ and live. 

This is the sum and substance of the Gospel, and this Gospel of 
the cross is still to some foolishness, and to others a stumbling- 
block. They spurn it and do not wish to believe. Probably be- 
cause the most self-confident, the most ambitious and the most 
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covetous people come West, therefore this old-fashioned Gospel 
is most unpopular in the West. Therefore in the West, even 
more than in the East, they say of the Christ of this Gospel, 
“Let us break his bands asunder. Let us cast his cords away 
from us.” “We will not have this man to reign over us.” 
“Away with him, Away with him.” “Crush the wretch, Crush 
the wretch.” 

But the question still remains: How shall we meet this bold 
and blatant unbelief? Shall we make concessions, compromise 
our faith, and endeavor to present a palatable gospel ? 

Alas, alas! There are those, professed preachers of Christ, 
set for the defense of his Gospel, who elect to pursue such a 
method. And, saddest of all, out in the new West, where above 
all places the trumpet should give no uncertain sound, we find 
the worst of them. 

To conciliate what calls itself “advanced thought,” or “liberal 
Christianity,” they tone down the clean-cut positive doctrines of 
the word. The law is lightly touched. Its relation to the Gos- 
pel is not shown. It is not made a schoolmaster to bring to 
Christ. The sinfulness of sin, and the abiding wrath upon the 
impenitent are not impressed. Even the impenitent and doubt- 
ful dead are preached into heaven to please the living! The care- 
less are flattered instead of aroused. Instead of making sin- 
blinded reason bow to the word, the word is made to conform 
to reason. Its mysteries are rationalized or eliminated. The 
capabilities, powers and achievements of man are magnified. 
The kingdom of man is preached and man is glorified! All this 
is done to please and to draw. The Church becomes a place for 
intellectual entertainment. The pulpit, where should stand “a 
messenger of grace to guilty man,” becomes a rostrum for the 
display of wit, the discussion. of the happenings and questions of 
the day, the social problems and current sensations. Poor, 
guilty, dying sinners come. Instead of learning the way of life 
and salvation, they receive anodynes for the conscience. “The 
children ask for bread and receive a stone.” 

Then, too, the house of God is turned into a play-house; the 
congregation becomes a social club; its young members are 
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trained in theatricals to help draw, amuse, and hold the crowd. 
All this to conciliate an age which is supposed to have out- 
grown the old Gospel and needs something new to save it from 
utter unbelief! And thus the sacred ark is loaded on man-made 
carts, drawn by clumsy cows, in imitation of the heathen. And 
when it shakes, as it certainly must under such treatment, un- 
holy hands take hold to keep it from falling. Poor Robert Els- 
mere, while he was still pastor of a large parish, also took much 
time for the study and discussion of such questions as sewage, 
ventilation, public health, &c. In order to interest and hold the 
young he also found it necessary to provide theatricals, play 
“Puss in Boots” and “Jack the Giant Killer.’ We know the 
result. 

No! No! It is not by concession and compromise that we 
can successfully meet unbelief. By such a course we rather pre- 
pare the way for modern substitutes for the old Gospel. And 
these temporary substitutes will again end in agnosticism and 
atheism. Let us notice some of these popular substitutes. Here 
is Universalism. A very comfortable religion—if it were srue. 
Universalism needs no atonement, ergo no Christ; and thus it 
involves and becomes Unitarianism. This, in turn becomes at 
best, a mere system of morals and has nothing to satisfy a sin- 
sick soul. 

Another very dangerous substitute for the Church of Christ 
and her Gospel is found in many of the popular and powerful 
secret orders of our day. Without entering upon a full investi- 
gation of the lodge question here, we only submit: 

1. Is not an order, society or lodge, that has its authorized 
ritual, its published hymns and prayers, its altars, chaplains, 
priests, high-priests, &c., a religious order ? 

2. If the religion of such an order is false and subversive of 
the very fundamentals and essentials of the Gospel, dare a min- 
ister, set for the defense and propagation of that Gospel, be in- 
different to it? 

3. If such an order for the sake of making itself acceptable 
to the enemies and deniers of Jesus Christ keeps the very name 
of Christ out of its authorized ritual, prayers and hymns; if 
such an order teaches salvation, by works, by merely living up 
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to its external requirements; if it teaches that God gives eter- 
nal life to all men as Ais natural children ; if it puts Christianity 
on an equal basis with the false religions of the world; if it re- 
jects the triune God, puts the Bible on the same footing as the 
Koran and other so-called sacred books; if it teaches salvation 
in the grand lodge alone, without the necessity of atonement, 
regeneration, repentance, faith and holiness; does it not teach 
soul-destroying error, and is it not a false religion? It is our 
firm conviction that these deistic societies are the moral poison 
of society, the enginery of the devil and the fruitful promoters 
of the indifference and hostility towards Christ, Christ’s Church 
and Gospel to-day. A church perfectly loyal to Christ must op- 
pose everything that opposes him, or teaches that it is safe to 
ignore him. The battle with unbelief in its multitudinous forms 
ison. Ministers of Christ are set as watchmen on the walls of 
Zion and as leaders of the sacramental hosts. To them are 
committed the oracles of God. The enemy is already shouting 
victory. Shall the Church give up? No, no, they that be for 
her are more than they that be against her. Only let her trust 
in the Lord and the arms and armor that he supplies. 

Let ministers preach the old Gospel, the whole Gospel, the 
unadulterated Gospel. Let them preach it fearlessly, tenderly, 
lovingly, as dying men to dying men. Let them show men 
their sin, their need, and danger. Let them tell men the un- 
speakable love of God. Let them point them to the Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world. Let them instruct them 
concerning the Spirit's application of the purchased grace. Let 
them magnify the word and sacraments as the Christ-ordained 
channels of grace. 

Let them preach publicly and from house to house. Let them 
watch for souls as they that must give account. Thus, and thus 
only, can they stem the tide of unbelief. The world needs only 
the old Gospel to-day. It is still the power of God unto salva- 
tion. 
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¢ ARTICLE IV. 


A BIBLICAL VIEW OF SANCTIFICATION, 
By Rev. J. T. GLADHILL, A. M., Stone Church, Pa. 


Sanctification and holimess occupy much attention in the in- 
spired word. Holiness is the most prominent divine attribute. 
It is also a necessity for the divine presence. Its place in the 
economy of redemption is important. It has many distinguish- 
ing marks. Sanctification is a doctrine taught from the begin- 
ning of Genesis to the end of Revelation. Is it given the prom- 
inence in Christian thought that it has in divine revelation ? 
Has dogmatic theology given it the place it deserves ? For six- 
teen centuries it scarcely entered into doctrinal thought. The 
last two centuries have made sanctification a species of syner- 
gism. Has holiness a place in the plan of salvation; or is sal- 
vation only legal. 

It is not necessary that we apologize for opening our Bible 
and presenting its teachings on a subject that interests the divine 
presence. We only ask the attentive of Christian thinkers to a 
view of sanctification as it is plainly set forth in the Bible. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT USE OF THE WORD “SANCTIFY.”’ 


“I will sanctify the tabernacle of the congregation and the 
altar,” Ex. 29: 44. “I have chosen and sanctified this house, 
that my name may be there forever,” 2 Chron. 7:16. “God 
blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it,” Gen. 2: 3. Moses 
took the anointing oil, and anointed the tabernacle and all that 
was therein, and sanctified them. And he sprinkled thereof 
upon the altar seven times, and anointed the altar and all his 
vessels, both the laver and his foot, to sanctify them,” Lev. 8 : 
10, 11. ‘Seven days thou shalt make an atonement for the al- 
tar, and sanctify it; and it shall be an altar most holy ; whatso- 
ever toucheth the altar shall be holy,” Ex. 29:37. “Thou 
shalt sanctify the breast of the wave offering and the shoulder 
of the heave offering,” Ex. 29: 27. “Sanctify unto me all the 
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first born,” Ex. 13:2. “Moses sanctified the people,” Ex. 19 : 
14. “Verily my sabbaths you shall keep: for it is a sign be- 
tween me and you throughout your generations: that ye may 
know that I am the Lord that doth sanctify you,” Ex. 31 : 13. 
“He shall be holy unto thee, for I, the Lord which sanctify you, 
am holy,” Lev. 21: 8. “Thou shalt put upon Aaron the holy 
garments, and anoint him, and sanctify him; that he may min- 
ister in the priest's office.” Ina similar manner his sons, Ex. 
40: 12-15. “And he poured the anointing oil upon Aaron’s 
head ; and anointed him to sanctify him,” Lev. 8 : 12, see also 
Ezek. 48: 11, 2 Chron. 5:11. “The Lord spake, saying, I will 
be sanctified in them that come nigh unto me, and before all the 
people I will be glorified,” Lev. 10: 3. “I will be sanctified in 
you before the heathen,” Ezek. 20 : 41, and 28 : 22, 25. “Sanc- 
tify yourselves,” Josh. 3 : § and 7: 13. 

The words, “sanctify,” “holy,” “holiness” and “saint” are all 
derived from the primary root, wy and ayzos, with the 


meaning to separate or set apart, but always implying the pur- 
pose for which it is set apart, unto or for God. The Old Testa- 
ment doctrine of sanctification contains the following points : 

1. The Lord himself has full charge of the sanctification of 
any person or thing that he wishes to set apart or be set 
apart for holy purposes. He performs this official act directly, 
or authorizes his chosen servants to perform that service. 

2. The objects of sanctification are all things connected with 
worship. a. The place of worship: 4. the instruments used in 
worship; ¢. the offerings; d@. those who are to officiate at wor- 
ship ; and e. those who worship. The people are commanded 
also to sanctify themselves for the visitations of the Lord. 

3. Sanctification is an official setting apart of a specified ob- 
ject for holy purposes. The person or thing set apart is de- 
clared holy upon God’s authority ; and he regards it pure and 
holy like himself, and worthy to be used for him, and enter into 
his holy presence. That official declaration has removed it from 
all the contaminations of sin and uncleanness. 

4. The sanctified occupy a special and peculiar relation to God. 
The character of the person or thing sanctified is not changed 
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per se, but it is declared to be in a new relation towards God. 
It is his and he regards it as such. 

5. Sanctification is an official act, and is complete at once, 
and nowhere is it implied that there is a deficiency to be made 
up by subsequent acts or devotion of the person or thing sancti- 
fied. 

6. This official act was performed by cleansing with water 
and anointing with oil. 

The New Testament use of a@yzos and its derivatives is set 
forth by the following quotations. ‘The God of peace himself 
sanctify you wholly ; and may your spirit and soul and body be 
preserved entire, without blame at the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” 1 Thess. 5 : 23. “To them that are sanctified by God 
the Father,” Jude 1. “Christ loved the Church, and gave him- 
self for it, that he might sanctify it, having cleansed it by the 
washing of water with the word, that he might present the 
Church to himself a glorious Church,” Eph. 5 : 25-27. “Them 
that are sanctified in Christ Jesus, called saints,’ 1 Cor. I : 2. 
“Being sanctified by the Holy Ghost,” Rom. 15:16. “But ye 
were washed, but ye were sanctified, but ye were justified in 
the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, in the Spirit of our God,” 1 
Cor.6: 11. “God chose you from the beginning unto salvation 
in sanctification of the Spirit, and belief of the truth,” 2 Thess. 
2:13. “Elect according to the foreknowledge of God the 
Father, in sanctification of the Spirit, unto obedience and sprink- 
ling of the blood of Jesus Christ,” 1 Pet. 1:2. “Sanctify them 
in the truth * * I sanctify myself that they themselves also 
may be sanctified in truth,” John 17: 17-19. “By which will 
we have been sanctified through the offering of the body of Je- 
sus Christ, once for all. * * For by one offering he hath 
perfected forever them that are sanctified,” Heb. 10: 10, 14, 
“The blood of the covenant wherewith he was sanctified,’’ Heb. 
10: 29. But of him are ye in Christ Jesus, who has made unto 
us wisdom from God, and righteousness and sanctification and 
redemption: that he that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord,” 
1 Cor. 30: 31. 

From these quotations we observe the following points : 

1. That God the Father has full charge of the sanctification 
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of aman. 2. The ground of sanctification is alone in the per- 
son and blood of Jesus Christ. 3. The agent by whom man is 
separated unto God for sanctification is the Holy Ghost through 
divine truth. 4. Sanctification is a necessary feature and part of 
salvation. 5. It is complete, because the sacrifice of Christ, 
upon which it is founded is complete; and because they are 
called saints without qualification. 

The Old and New Testament teachings harmonize in every 
particular. It is a doctrine of salvation, and necessary to har- 
mony between God and man. In the Old Testament sanctifica- 
tion was entirely ceremonial, which has not been abolished, but 
fulfilled in the new dispensation; 2. e. God has taken into his 
own hands to perform all that was set forth under the shadows 
of the old. The washing with water, the anointing with oil, and 
the sprinkling with blood, were shadows of the baptism of the 
Spirit and the cleansing blood of Christ. The ordinances of the 
new dispensation are spiritual and divine; yet these divine acts 
are set forth in the ritual of the Christian Church. The Church 
through her authorized officials, performs certain official divine 
acts, such as baptism, Matt. 28:19, absolution John 20: 23, 
and the benediction, 2 Cor. 13: 14. No one will pretend that 
these are acts of man, but it is the man acting by the authority 
of God. 

The Baptism of the Holy Ghost is a divine act, and water 
baptism is ritualistic. Therefore baptism is a consecration or 
sanctification of the person to God. It is done in the name of 
the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost, and therefore it is 
not a human act, but divine. If it is not done by divine au- 
thority and in the divine name it is not Christian, but a mockery. 
Confirmation is also external and closely identified with baptism, 
which is also done by God's authority. This ceremonial separ- 
ation from the world, the flesh and the devil is not necessarily 
united in time with the divine act of sanctification; but is per- 
formed upon a profession of faith, which must succeed the sanc- 
tification of the Holy Ghost. 

The biblical doctrine of sanctification is the act of God where- 
by a man is separated from the world, and is made holy for the 
sake of Jesus Christ. For a full appreciation of this doctrine we 
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must go back to the plan of salvation. The image of God con- 
sisted in a perfect (1) knowledge of God, (2) conformity to God’s 
law, (3) conformity to his person, and(4) union with God. Man 
lost this image in the fall. We can conceive of but two ways 
by which that image can be restored; either the annihilation of 
sin and sinful man, and a new creation, or the gift of his Son, 
who is the image of the invisible God, so that man shall appear 
in the image of that Son. God made use of the latter means 
to save men, and the result is a new creation. Sin severed man 
from God so that there is no more likeness of the divine in man. 
For whatsoever is of sin, or associated with sin, cannot be of 
God, neither can it be admitted into the divine presence. Sin is 
not only a violation of the divine law, but also a personal dis- 
ease which makes the sinner corrupt. But man’s whole spirit- 
ual being is divine, and that was not destroyed, but alienated 
from God. The Son of God became a man, a son of Adam, 
(Luke 3 : 38) that he might take our sin upon himself and suffer 
for sinners. So that the author of our salvation was made per- 
fect through sufferings; and he who knew no sin was made sin 
for us. Therefore by his death he made atonement for all sin, 
and the way of reconciliation between God and man has been 
opened. Sin is no more an obstruction to keep man away from 
God. 

How shall man be reconciled to God, and what do we mean 
by this reconciliation? The means of reconciling man God 
holds in his own hands. The agency he employs is his Holy 
Spirit, and that Spirit works through external means, viz. the 
word of God, both harmonizing about the soul, and entering the 
heart convinces of sin, of righteousness and of judgment. This 
combined divine agency has begotten a divine life in the soul, 
and we call it regeneration. It is born of the Spirit. In regen- 
eration man is passive. He has no part in it, except to be 
wrought upon by supernatural agencies and powers. “The 
fruit of the Spiritis * * faith,” Gal 5:22. Faith is the gift 
of God and must be communicated through the action of the 
Spirit and the word upon the heart. Faith is made prominent 
in Christian doctrine as the instrumental cause of salvation; or, 
rather, faith in God is salvation. It is the acceptance of the 
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plan and conditions laid down for man’s reconciliation and re- 
storation to God. Faith accepts Christ, who is risen, the con- 
queror of sin, death and hell, and is now exalted to the throne 
of God. The glorified “Christ is made unto us wisdom from 
God and righteousness and sanctification and redemption,” that 
according as it is written, “He that glorieth let him glory in the 
Lord,” 1 Cor. I : 30, 31. 

We perceive now that Christ stands as the second head of the 
race, being the first fruits from the dead. The first Adam gave 
us a being bereft of the divine image; the second Adam gives 
us himself who is the divine image, rather, the divine person. 
By faith we receive Christ, and all that he is and has. But in 
our reception of Christ the old Adam is the old Adam still— 
“that which is born of the flesh is flesh”—and will be the old 
Adam till the resurrection, but now being “in Christ Jesus, who 
was made unto us wisdom from God.” “This is life eternal, 
that they should know thee the only true God, and him whom 
thou didst send, even Jesus Christ,” John 17: 3. Our personal 
knowledge is not a perfect knowledge of God; but being “in 
Christ, who was made unto us wisdom from God,” so that we 
have in Christ a perfect knowledge of the only true God. Like- 
wise Christ is our righteousness. St. Paul says: “For whom I 
suffered the loss of all things, and do count them but dung, that 
I may gain Christ, and be found in him, not having a righteous- 
ness of mine own, even that which is of the law, but that which 
is through faith in Christ, the righteousness which is of God by 
faith,” Phil..3 : 8,9. He shows that Christ is our justification 
before the law. We accept Christ, and he is made for us the 
fulfillment of all the requirements of the divine law. So also 
he is made unto us redemption. We had become the servants 
of sin by birth, will and practice. Christ released us. We now 
trust in him, and he assures our freedom from sin and union 
with God. Our union with God in Christ guarantees our re- 
lease from the power and dominion of sin. We are united to 
God as Christ is, being inseparable from the love of God which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord. Seeing that the apostle treats wis- 
dom, righteousness and redemption as alone in Christ, and tak- 
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ing all glory from man that it may be in Christ, we must con- 
clude that sanctification must admit the same interpretation. It 
must not be taken away from the victorious Son of God and 
made to man’s credit and glory. If there is to be a restoration 
of the image of God, Christ must be that image to answer for 
the conformity of the person of fallen man to the person of 
God. There is no power with which man is associated that can 
eliminate that moral deformity and make him perfect before 
God. If man is to be conformed to God, he must be absolutely 
perfect. If man should be perfect as related to this world, he 
would be imperfect as related to God. Scripture, reason and 
experience demonstrate man’s moral and personal imperfection. 
The most pious man feels his personal unworthiness the most 
keenly. The nature of faith in God humiliates man. Are these 
views of self false? No. They confirm the innate corruption 
of the human heart. The Scriptures present the doctrine of 
sanctification by which a divine person, the glorified Christ ex- 
alted to be a prince and Saviour, has been approved of God: the 
same is made unto us sanctification. Therefore being in Christ 
he becomes our sanctification. It is the blood of the covenant 
which sanctifies the soul, and presents it before God pure white, 
without spot or blemish. It is a robbery of the great preroga- 
tive of our Master to attribute sanctification to human means, 
or give it an impression of human excellence. 

Christ is the restorative of the divine image to man. “God 
hath given to us eternal life, and this life is in his Son. He that 
hath the Son hath the life; he that hath not the Son of God 
hath not the life,” 1 John 5: 11,12. Our salvation is insepara- 
ble from Christ. It is complete in him. Why then should we 
speak of and argue for the completeness of our salvation, and 
make the attainment of holiness a human virtue? Is it not an 
effort to rob heaven of its most delicate virtue? We are per- 
sistent in maintaining that the demands of the law be satisfied, 
even by the blood of Christ; but the demands of the holiness 
and purity of God must be relegated to human attainments un- 
der the power of divine grace. I plead for the doctrine of sanc- 
tification in Christ, and that he have the glory of standing before 
the throne of God to present us holy in his blood, whether we 
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shall come up at the morning, or mid-day, or evening of life we 
shall be wholly sanctified. 

All Christians are called saints, separated and holy. This ho- 
liness is not of the flesh, nor the carnal mind. They are not in 
themselves perfect. They have carnal desires, selfish principles, 
and besetting sins, against which they must fight daily, and are 
not always victorious. If we can attain that personal holiness, 
then Christ is no more our sanctification, and the saint can be 
as God, Gen. 3: 5. This seems to convey the idea that salva- 
tion is supplementary to the efforts of men. If we cannot reach 
the desired perfection Christ will supply the deficiency, and all 
will be accounted perfect. Then man’s supreme effort will be 
to save himself without Christ, or at least he will need very little 
of the divine help for the attainment of his aims. This is the 
battle of selfishness against godliness. If Christ is our sanctifi- 
cation we have not in self whereof to glory, the glory is of 
Christ Jesus our Lord. 

We next notice the parallels and contrasts between justifica- 
tion and sanctification. (1) The two doctrines bear distinct re- 
lations to the image of God, the former with relation to the di- 
vine law and will; the latter with relation to the divine person 
and character. (2) Justification is a judicial act of God, declar- 
ing a man free from the condemnation of the law, and making 
peace and reconciliation between man and God; while sanctifi- 
cation is an official act of God whereby a man is separated from 
the influences and dominion of sin, and made pure and holy in 
God’s presence. (3) They are both performed for the sake of 
the sacrifice of Christ for sin. (4) Man receives both by faith 
in Jesus Christ. (5) The suffering of Christ is a complete sac- 
rifice for sin and uncleanness, and it makes for the believer a 
complete justification and sanctification. (6) Justification treats 
of man alone in his relation to law, observing obedience and 
disobedience, and conformity to the divine will. Yet it is not 
the complete restoration to God. There are relations and pow- 
ers which the law cannot touch; and it is a mistake to assume 
that justification is the whole of salvation. £. g., there is a law 
defining the movements and position of the leper. The leprosy 
exists hefore the law has dominion. It is personal. When the 
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leper observes the letter and spirit of the law he is justified, but 
a leper still. When Jesus cleansed the lepers, he directed them 
to observe the law, showing that the divine cleansing or renewal 
is an act apart from the law. It is a new creation, or manifes- 
tation of divine power that fits a man in his person for the di- 
vine presence. This will be observed in many of Jesus’ mira- 
cles, wherein forgiveness and renewal are classed together. Now 
sanctification is the divine act which restores the human person 
into conformity with the divine person. 

Sanctification reaches into the holiness of God. Holiness is 
a central element in the biblical conception of God. That holi- 
ness must not be offended by the imperfections of man nor by 
the contaminations of sin. Therefore the plan of salvation pro- 
vides for the hallowed presence of God as well as his justice and 
righteousness. Sanctification consists in separation from the 
world and presentation to God, which is a personal relation, 
while justification is legal. 

It is clear that the atonement of Christ is the fundamental 
principle on which justification is based. God in the covenant 
(z. e. the divine word) demanded a perfect obedience to all the 
laws and precepts contained therein. It is true that man has 
not kept that covenant as God in his perfect eye sees it. A 
partial keeping of the law is not a perfect keeping of the law. 
And God cannot be consistent with truth, and call an attempt 
or purpose of man a fulfillment of the law. Therefore Jesus 
Christ, God’s only Son, obeyed that law as God observed it, and 
suffered the death for every man, as God demanded that the 
sinner must die. And Jesus Christ having conquered death, 
stands as the second Adam on man’s side of the covenant, at 
the same time the sinner being united to him by faith, so that 
the perfect Son of God and the trusting sinner stand together, 
and unite in the covenant, Christ demanding justification for 
himself and for the man united to him. God finding no law to 
condemn the man that is in Christ Jesus, must justify him. 
Therefore Christ is become his righteousness. By the same 
reasoning we conclude that he is made our sanctification. The 
person and presence of God are offended by all pollution and 
impurity. If the heavens are to be kept clean, and the holiest 
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of all is the name by which God’s presence is called, he must 
look upon the being that would presume to be equal with him 
in standing by the covenant. If there be any thing displeasing 
in his sight, he cannot overlook it but must cast it out as an of- 
fence and abomination in his sight. Then Jesus Christ stands 
before God in his own personal purity and holiness, and having 
washed the sinner in his own blood, so that whatever appears 
before God is his own person and the man cleansed in the blood 
of the Lamb. God cannot send that man away without reject- 
ing the blood of Christ and the person of Christ, for they are 
united by faith. 

Therefore we observe that justification and sanctification are 
separate and distinct acts in the salvation of man; and, further- 
more, that one is as complete as the other. 

We shall now compare biblical sanctification with the teach- 
ings of dogmatic theology. There are three distinct views, 
which we designate the Roman Catholic, the Presbyterian and 
the Methodist. These designations are historical rather than 
accurate. 

1. The Roman Catholic confounds sanctification with justifi- 
cation. The Council of Trent says that justification is not only 
the forgiveness of sin, but the sanctification and renewal of the 
inner man. This regards man only in his legal relations, and 
ignores any personal relation to a personal God. When we re- 
gard the Romish view of justification as of works, we find that 
man is the author, at least to a degree, of his justification. There 
is merit in human works, which is taken into account in justifi- 
cation, which must also include sanctification. The great battle 
of the Reformation was concentrated upon this point. If works 
merit justification, or give a man special favor before God, then 
salvation is not of grace alone, and there is reason for man to 
glory. If sanctification is a part of justification, it must also be 
founded upon human merit. 

2. The Presbyterian view of sanctification is defined in the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, chap. 13, as follows: “They 
who are effectually called and regenerated, having a new heart 
and a new spijyit created in them, are further sanctified, really 
and personally, through the virtue of Christ's death and resurrec- 
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tion, by his word and Spirit dwelling in them ; the dominion of 
the whole body of sin is destroyed, and the several lusts thereof 
are more and more weakened and mortified, and they are more 
and more quickened and strengthened in all saving graces to the 
practice of true holiness, without which no man shall see the 
Lord.” This view defines sanctification as synonymous with 
growth in grace, or Christian development. The Scriptures never 
associate the two doctrines in such a way as to infer that they 
are identical. They place sanctification at the beginning of the 
Christian life, regard it complete, and speak of its subjects as 
saints and holy; while this view places it after the beginning, 
and regards its completeness to be wrought out in the old 
Adam, which is no more nor less than a human perfection. It 
asserts that without holiness no man shall see the Lord, and de- 
clare this to be personal, and that God’s grace has so destroyed 
the whole body of sin, and mortified the several lusts thereof, 
and that man has come to the practice of true holiness. How 
much credit is due to that man? Will he not glory in his per- 
sonal attainments? What character of this earth has ever laid 
claim to that attainment? No man has ever been sanctified ac- 
cording to the provisions of the Confession of Faith, yet the 
Scriptures speak of the sanctified. 

Another difficulty meets us. The opportunity for this further 
sanctification of the regenerated is cut off from the great major- 
ity before that blessed aim is reached. This almost argues that 
God feared some one might be wholly sanctified on this earth. 
How shall they mortify the whole body of sin? Shall death ac- 
complish the hallowed work? But the wages of sin is death, 
and it cannot be a sanctifier. How shall the word and Spirit 
quicken the dead to the practice of true holiness? Has God 
prepared a fulness of grace to complete the sanctificatipn of a 
man in the passage of death? He has not so declared, and we 
are left in doubt. Without holiness we cannot see the Lord, 
and we are sure that we have not-arrived at that true holiness. 
Or shall we teach that the Holy Ghost will work out a supple- 
mentary sanctification to fill up and complete the deficiencies of 
human attainment? Either of these explanations are heretical 
and derogatory to divine revelation. 
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We do not pretend to deny the doctrine of growth in the divine 
life. That is pre-eminently natural and scriptural. But we want 
to deliver that precious doctrine from the inextricable difficulties 
with which it has been involved by confounding it with sanctifi- 
cation: The saint can grow in grace, his faith leading him on- 
ward, knowing that Christ is his sanctification, and he devotes 
all his powers to prove worthy of the blessings conferred on 
him. 

3. The third is what I have designated the Methodist view, 
or entire sanctification as developed by Fletcher and other Meth- 
odist divines, and afterwards more clearly defined by President 
Mahan and Prof. Finney, and called the Oberlin theory of per- 
fection. “That regeneration which accompanies justification is 
a large approach to this state of perfected holiness, and that all 
dying to sin, and all growth in grace, advances us nearer to this 
point of entire sanctity, is so obvious that on these points there 
can be no reasonable dispute. But they are not at all inconsist- 
ent with a more instantaneous work, when the depth of our nat- 
ural depravity being more painfully felt, we plead in faith the 
accomplishment of the promises of God,” (Watson’s Institutes, 
vol. 2, p. 455). The Oberlin theory of perfection lays down the 
following principles: 1. Holiness consists in disinterested be- 
nevolence, 7. ¢. a perfect willingness that God should do what- 
ever the highest good of the universe demands. 2. There is no 
sin but in the voluntary transgression of known law. 3. There 
is no moral character but in generic volitions, or those purposes 
which terminate in an ultimate end. 4. Every man in virtue of 
being a free agent, has plenary ability to fulfil all his obligations, 
(Hodge's Theology, vol. 3, pp. 256, 257). Prof. Finney says: 
“By entire sanctification, I understand the consecration of the 
whole being to God.’ 1. This view makes sanctification an 
effect of justification, or an advanced degree of the Christian life 
attained instantaneously, while the Presbyterian view attains the 
same by degrees. 2. It is an act of man as a free agent conse- 
crating himself to God. 3. It is limited by human ability, or as 
Bishop Ames said “an imperfect perfection.” 4. It is a holiness 
that falls far short of scriptural holiness. 5. It, to a very large 
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degree, eliminates Christ from the Christian life, to exalt selfish- 
ness. 6. It ignores human corruption and innate depravity. 

1. The abovementioned views all unite in defining sanctifica- 
tion as a synonym of perfection and holiness. But they differ 
widely concerning the attainment of that perfection. These dif- 
ferences grow out of the different ideas of human depravity. 
2. These views unite also in ascribing the attainment of that 
perfection alone to supernatural power. 3. These views also , 
aim at human perfection, which is presumption. Even the Lord 
Jesus demurred against being called good, as a human attain- 
ment; teaching us to put a true estimate upon man. Selfish 
man is very ready to catch at even the straws of glory. Divine 
grace has taken such hold upon the soul, that all we are or can 
be is of God, and to him must belong the glory. But the 
tempter tries to divert the mind from God to see self gaining 
some personal credit. 

Therefore, in the light of reason, experience and scripture, we ’ 
take the ground that our dogmaticians have departed from the 
biblical idea of sanctification, as well as the fundamental princi- 
ple of the Reformation. They have not shaken off the Romish 
doctrine of human merit. The Reformation built its doctrinal 
system, as well as its practical piety, upon divine grace alone. 
We maintain this to be the fundamental idea of Christianity. 
See 1 Cor. 1 : 31; 2 Cor. 10:17; Jer. 9: 23, 24. 

There is a human side to sanctification. We are commanded 
to sanctify ourselves. It is the man whom God has sanctified 
seeking to conform himself to God, by the renewing of his mind, 
that he may prove what is that good and acceptable and perfect 
will of God. It is the answer of the renewed heart to God. 
This is the desire of the true man to abide in Christ, and to 
grow as the Lord gives him grace. For the sake of the bond 
that binds him to Christ, he would not dishonor that holy name, 
but would seek to know him better and to daily fashion his life 
with the life and service of his Master. Therefore the child of 
God will sanctify himself every day, z. e. separate himself and 
walk in the Spirit. This does not imply that he has made him- 
self perfectly holy, or any more worthy of God’s presence. But 
it does imply gratitude rising from a heart that appreciates the 
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wonderful grace of God. God calls him a child, a saint, and his 
grateful heart clings to that Father who conferred on him the 
highest name and title. Therefore he wants to hallow and glor- 
ify the name which is above every name. He cannot do God's 
work, or make it more complete. But he seeks to do his own 
work and to honor the Lord's confidence in making him a saint. 

But he is, and realizes, that he is still a man, with personal 
passions, besetting sins, and carnal weaknesses. That which 
was born of the flesh is still flesh. But there is a higher life, 
begotten by the Holy Ghost and confirmed by the Father in 
Jesus blood, which is warring against that which is carnal. No 
man realizes that he is holy as God is holy, neither can he be 
holy as God requires, such that the divine presence shall not be 
offended by human imperfections. Shall God withdraw his all- 
searching eye and his absolute truth from man, and admit all the 
impurities of earth, and live in them, and call himself happy ? 
Such a view of God’s accommodation and compromise with sin 
cannot be entertained fora moment. But when Christ is made 
our wisdom, our righteousness, our sanctification and our re- 
demption, then God’s covenant is inviolate, and his presence is 
not offended by human imperfections; but is greeted by his 
well-beloved Son, in whom he is well pleased. It is our union 
with Christ that brings us into God’s presence. It is our union 
with Christ that makes God well pleased with us. Then the 
King of glory, mighty in battle, conqueror of sin and death, 
the Lord of the hosts of the redeemed shall march within the 
gates—over which is written Holiness unto the Lord—and pre- 
sent his trophies, cleansed in his blood. And the worthiness of 
all that host is Christ. 
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ARTICLE V. 
EFFICIENCY IN THE MINISTRY. 


SOME THOUGHTS FROM THE FIELD, 
By HARLAN K., Fenner, D. D., Louisville, Ky. 


Ideas rule the world. Men, armies, governments, hold sway 
because they are the corporate expressions of ideas. The bril- 
liancy of a personal career, the splendor of a military victory, 
and the grandeur of a national progress, have been possible be- 
cause back of all action has been the forceful energy of ideas. 

Ideas are the pictures painted by thought, and thought gets 
the larger part of its material from the miind’s contact with ex- 
ternal things. The soul’s consciousness of its personal existence 
is aroused by an impingement with material things; its progress 
to the end of terrestrial existence is a sequence of linked con- 
tacts with external nature. 

There need be no surprise in the discovery that the ideas of 
the natural man are almost entirely mundane. The subject, 
matter and color for thought’s use have been gathered beneath 
the skies, the resultant ideas have been largely transcripts of 
material things. These rule man, and will so continue in im- 
perial power until there comes a superior, celestial idea that can 
subject the natural lord. The transgression in Eden resulted in 
a partial paralysis of the soul-faculty by which man apprehended 
God ; from its imperfect perceptions the mind painted ideas of 
God and godliness that were distorted, distressing, untrue, and 
degrading. Under the dominancy of such ideas man was mov- 
ing to a certain destruction of both body and soul. 

The Father, knowing the end from the beginning, adopted 
methods by which to revive the faculty of spiritual perceptions. 
With a series of easily comprehended symbols and types he 
stimulated the mind, empowering and expanding its spiritual 
vision, until in due time it was ready to lay hold of the higher 
revelation. This came to man in the form of the incarnated 
God. In Jesus of Nazareth man saw the ideal character, his 
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thought, word, and deed were the elemental ingredients from 
which the mind was to paint upon the chambers of the soul the 
divine idea of life. 

Man, to attain perfection, was to develop in himself the 
Christly idea. In contrast with man’s ideas this godly idea was 
seen to be of heaven, heavenly. It was a revelation, not a pro- 
duct of human thinking; and, as heaven differs from earth, so 
does the divine idea of character differ from the human. 

The ministry is the apostolate of the heavenly idea of per- 
sonal human character. Into a world, ruled by myriads of 
earthly ideas, the preacher goes—the proclaimer, advocate and 
defender of the Christ-idea. He is to arrest the attention of 
men, unfold his master’s Message, and urge men, by the aid of 
the Holy Ghost, to paint on the heart and expand into life, the 
divine idea of being and acting. 

The conflict of ideas is as real as any war that engaged men ; 
well for that apostle who believes, as he starts, that he will 
meet as stern a resistance as ever made heroes on the battlefields 
of earthly strife. In this work which engages the preacher, the 
measure of success will be found in his efficiency. 

Admitting the serious difficulty there exists in defining min- 
isterial efficiency in absolute terms, it may suffice for the present 
to say that an efficient minieter is one who produces desirable re- 
sults in the line of ministerial work. 

Accepting fully the truth that he who would be efficient must 
be permeated with the Holy Ghost, and assuming that he has 
gone over the curriculum of the Theological Seminary, let us 
proceed to consider some elements that will contribute to his 
efficiency in the field of active work. 

1. The efficient preacher always keeps before him the truth 
that he is a servant of God and a minister to the people. 

The ministry is a vocation, not a profession. The preacher 
does not choose his life work in the same spirit and manner that 
mark the lawyer or physician. They may have been urged by 
some inherent forces to select their special fields, but, as a rule, 
they were governed in their choices more by the promises of 
temporal gains than by the energy of thoughts and feelings that 
sought expression. 
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The minister answers a call from without—he is measurably 
impelled by the forces of God in his soul. With the manner or 
strength of that call we have little to do at this time. Every 
man must determine for himself whether God spoke to him, or 
whether he has answered simply the summons of an earthly 
ambition. The Master said to the company of original apostles, 
“Ye did not choose me, but I chose you and appointed you that 
ye should go and bear fruit, and that your fruit should abide.” 
Paul, in opening his first letter to the Corinthians, uses the ex- 
pression—* Paul, ca//ed to be an apostle of Jesus Christ through 
the will of God.” A clear and hearty recognition of this truth 
will assist greatly in determining where ministerial responsibil- 
ity rests. The minister, as a servant of the supreme Master, 
has his accountability facing Godward. As a servant sent forth 
he will minister to the people; for his faithfulness he will render 
account, not to the world, but to him who sent him. The efficient 
apostle to the gentiles kept this distinction clearly in mind, and 
left his expression of it in the following words,—“As we have 
been approved of God to be intrusted with the Gospel, so we 
speak ; not as pleasing men, but God which proveth our hearts.”’ 

The tribunal of the servant is the court of his Lord; the field 
of his action is with those to whom he is sent. His efficiency 
will be increased by remembering that he is responsible for the 
faithful delivery of the message, not for its contents, nor for the 
reception which is accorded it by man. While accepting this 
supreme responsibility the minister must not be forgetful of the 
lesser one. He will be under some obligations to the people 
growing out of his relations to them as a man, but at no time 
should he allow the demands of this lower relation to interfere 
with those duties which exist by virtue of his vocation from the 
infinite God. The minister’s efficiency, in most instances, will 
be reduced to nothing if he works under the ruling idea that he 
is primarily responsible to the people. He will be tempted, if 
not more, to gloss or change the truth with an eye towards 
meeting the wishes of the people and gaining their approval. 
Such a practice is not only a mark of unfaithfulness as a servant 
but also a proof of weakness as a man. 

This higher responsibility is no license to the spirit of domi- 
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neering arbitrariness, haughty censoriousness or priestly inso- 
lence. The call to the ministry is not a commission making a 
man a heavenly lord, a spiritual detective or an ecclesiastical 
policeman. As a servant of God he must hold firmly to the 
truth, and be faithful in its proclamation, but as a minister.to the 
people he must aim to be like that pattern which Paul gave to 
young Timothy. “The Lord’s servant must not strive, but be 
gentle towards all, apt to teach, forbearing, in meekness correct- 
ing them that oppose themselves; if peradventure God may 
give them repentance unto the knowledge of the truth, and they 
may recover themselves out of the snare of the devil, having 
been taken captive by the Lord’s servant unto the will of God.” 

2. The efficient minister believes, with ardent enthusiasm, that 
the Gospel is the power and the wisdom of God. 

The message which+the minister brings to the people is unique. 
In origin it is divine; in purpose it is Godlike; in results it is 
superhuman. From the night when the angelic host chanted 
the introit of salvation down to the present age, the progress of 
the Gospel has been the steady march of a divine idea, guided 
and sustained by divine wisdom and power. In the transmission 
of the Gospel for more than eighteen centuries, nothing vital 
has been lost. That wisdom, which made the death of Christ 
the ground of forgiveness ; that love, which gave the Son for 
that purpose; and that power, which made these truths effective, 
after the lapse of ages, show no diminution in quantity, no deter- 
ioration in quality. 

The message, which thrilled the shepherds at Bethlehem, 
which made Herod quake in his palace, which subdued the 
Pharisaical persecutor from Tarsus, and made him the sublimest 
man of his age, which routed the idolatrous craftsmen of Ephe- 
sus, which smote with reeling blow the brain of brilliant Athens, 
which became a leavening force for good in Parisian Corinth, 
which drove paganism from the throne of the Casars—is put 
into the hands of the preacher for proclamation in this age of 
fermenting materialism ; to him it is given with its pristine wis- 
dom and power. Being a firm believer in this truth he will be 
aflame with that ardent enthusiasm which is a concomitant of 
intense belief. As he stands before a company of people—for 
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one or two hours in the week—he will strive to project into 
mind and heart the materials for the Christ idea, fully confident 
that divine wisdom and power permeate his message as the 
oxygen does the air, and for the same purpose—to give and 
sustain life. He will speak with an intensity of belief, with a 
glowing enthusiasm, that will put doubt to flight, and will not 
leave even a crevice where an interrogation point may put its 
suspicion. 

“I believed, therefore have I spoken,” wrote the converted 
Saul. This intensity of his belief was the fire in his bones, the 
iron tonic in his blood, the impelling force in his soul, which 
made his weak speech an impetuous torrent of evangelical or- 
atory, the silver storm that made even mobs hesitate in their 
bitter frenzy. The hostility of his brethren by nationality, the 
charge of foolishness, which fell so lightly from the lips of Gre- 
cian philosophers, the imputation of madness, which was the 
answer to a most thrilling sermon, the chains and gloom of a 
Roman imprisonment, never abated by one degree the energy 
of his faith, never chilled the flame of his enthusiasm. 

Of like permeation and envelopment must be the enthusias- 
tic faith of the preacher of to-day. He goes forth the advocate 
of an idea that will antagonize the world in many forms; if he 
advances to the strife with doubts respecting the supreme wis- 
dom and power of his truth, he will become an easy prey to the 
vigorous forces which operate on the side of modern secularism 
and skepticism. 

The urging of this earnest, fervid belief upon the minister, is 
not the asking of him to accept, with unquestioning faith, the 
mentally-wrought dogmas of men; it is not pressing him to 
appropriate, in superstitious credulity, the formularies of denom- 
inations; it is not the soliciting of him to bow in servile sub- 
mission to the exacting details of an ecclesiastical system, but 
it is an entreaty that he believe absolutely and vehemently that 
the Gospel is the power and wisdom of God wherewith lost man 
can be restored. Let him believe, not alone on the evidences 
which the mind can handle in syllogisms, but believe also be- 
cause this same message is the wisdom and power of God in 
his own heart. This all-compelling faith in the divine attributes 
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of the Gospel does not enter the soul in full power in a moment ; 
it comes to moving strength by development from a birth-germ, 
which must be nurtured and expanded by constant communion 
with the supreme Master and feeding on his word. 

The man who became a reliable warrior under Napoleon, first 
submitted unconditionally to the personal power of the ambi- 
tious Corsican, and, in sympathy with him, rapidly became a 
believer in, and a defender of the Napoleonic idea; his belief in 
the man ruled all his forces, mental, moral and physical. The 
minister surrenders himself to “the Captain of our salvation,” 
in answer to a call he has said, ‘Here, Lord, send me!” He en- 
ters his career—a sent one—to minister to a perishing world ; 
by prayerful study of the Gospel and a hearty sympathy with 
his Lord, there will come to him an enlargement of faith and an 
expanding intensity of enthusiasm. 

This increscent power of belief gives preaching a positiveness 
which will make it a felt force in society. The positive preacher 
may not be highly disciplined in mental faculties, may not carry 
an extensive arsenal of pulpit munitions, may not be polished 
in oratory, but with what he has he will exert a determining 
power among men. The swaying masses of restless humanity, 
borne to and fro on the billows of a dissipating, disappointing 
world-life, will quickly feel a help when they touch the rock on 
which he stands and hear his voice ringing with an assurance 
born from above. Such preachers, the positive ones—learned 
or unlearned, if the former so much the gain—send forth streams 
of influences which are not easily lost in the intricacies of hu- 
man complexities, nof soon vaporized by the fiery rays of an ad- 
verse criticism, not quickly turned aside by the dedris of effete 
world-morality. Such preachers believe in the power and wis- 
dom of the Gospel. They know, by the genius of spiritual 
insight, corroborated by experience, that the divine element in 
the word will accomplish that whereunto it is sent. With this 
knowledge they speak, they act, and thereby become efficient 
ministers among men. 

3. The efficient minister must be a man among men. When 
the infinite God was ready to give the Gospel to the world he 
did not intrust the message to the angelic nature, he incorpora- 
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ted the Word in a perfect body of humanity. The Son of God 
“took not upon him the nature of angels, but he took on him 
the seed of Abraham * * and was made in the likeness of 
men.” He came to the human plane—as a brother he brought 
a message to brothers. The priestly function had its day, served 
its purpose, and should have fallen aside when Judaism became 
the shell from which a living Christianity came forth. 

The first preachers were gathered from among the people, not 
from the Levitical courses which served at the altars. The ideas 
of the Gospel were to be passed from man to man, not by sym- 
bols, but by personal contact—by soul touching soul—through 
the media of words and sympathies. 

Ordination confers no priestly privileges which are valid for 
drawing a broad line of demarkation between the minister and 
his brothers by nature. Ordination is the recognition by the 
Church, upon his own testimony, of the claim that God has 
called a man to a special ministerial work among his fellow-men. 
The laying on of hands does not create an office or confer di- 
vine authority: the line of true apostolic succession is perpen- 
dicular not horizontal. 

The efficient minister speaks to men as a man heralding a 
message from the King. His frank, kindly manner betokens 
his humbleness as a servant and sympathy asaman. Hespeaks 
to them of divine truth in terms comprehensible, speaks to 
them in their language, speaks to them on the themes that oc- 
cupy them, speaks to them along the line of their thinking. 

The Gospel is calculated to find men and help them just where 
the currents of their lives run. Every age has its own absorb- 
ing questions—its problems to solve, its difficulties to overcome, 
its antagonisms to adjust. The efficient minister appreciates the 
age in which he lives ; he recognizes himself as an integral part 
of that generation ; he is interested in what his fellow-men are 
doing; he aims to put into their lives the leavening power of 
that morality which is divine; he endeavors to lend assistance 
in solving their problems by that wisdom which cometh from 
above. Admitting that the Gospel, like its first teacher, is “the 
same yesterday, to-day and forever,” we must not construe that 
truth to mean that forms, methods, expressions and appliances 
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are semper idem ubiqgue. The sermons of Chrysostom, of Au- 
gustine, of Luther, of Wesley, of Edwards, were permeated with 
Gospel grace, and were effective in the age which called them 
forth, but it is more than doubtful whether their repetition, in 
the forms in which they were created, would add any special 
power to the efficiency needed in the present age. The people 
of to-day are tossed by a rolling tide of ideas that never touched 
those bygone days; they are environed by an entangled web 
of circumstances that is comparable to no past history. The 
preacher must take in the situation ; must devise forms, meth- 
ods and appliances suitable for reaching modern men with the 
expanding, elevating, saving power and wisdom of God. 

The efficient minister, to be a man among men, need not va- 
cate his study and allow his books to become the victims of 
dust and decay. He need not become a street peripatetic, the 
purloiner of business men’s time, or a constant puller of door- 
bells and an inquisitive inspector of domestic religion or per- 
sonal piety. His wisdom will teach him how much time he 
should give to his books and how much to his pastoral work. 
When he meets men let him be manly in manner, word and deed. 
Let him quit whining about the degeneracy of the age, let him 
avoid any display of priestly functions, let him not complain of 
how little he is appreciated, let him stop trying to show people 
what is due his dignity ; while always holding firmly his respect 
for himself as a servant of God, let him abandon all manner that 
has the air of sacerdotal officiousness; while burningly anxious 
about the spiritual welfare of men, let him put away all that 
cant about salvation which in expression is repulsive and in 
spirit is simmering sentimentality. In the shop, the store, the 
office, on the farm, in the home, on the street, let him have a 
manly bearing, and take a direct interest in the things that are 
engrossing the people ten hours a day, and six—some seven— 
days in the week. Let him be prudent in his comments and 
committals, and carefully note the points at which he may min- 
ister help of any kind that comes within the range of his com- 
mission. He must not be a judge pronouncing sentences, but 
a teacher showing a better way. 

VoL. XX. No. 4. 78 
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Moving about in this manner among the people, they will 
soon open up a line of communication between his and their 
hearts; in that established sympathy he will find the way in 
which to bless them. 

To be of value to his fellowmen he need not parade the high- 
ways with a limp Bible under his arm, and a camp-meeting 
hymn-book in his pocket ; his character and deeds will form a 
sufficient zzsignia. By these the people will know him and, as 
spiritual needs press them, they will turn to him for help, and 
he, like a wise servant of God, will minister effectively to them 
the word of eternal life—the wisdom and power from God. The 
preaching of such a minister, he being otherwise qualified, will 
be a perennial fountain of cheer and help. He has discovered 
that man’s greatest need is uplifting. The majority of men 
know that they are fallen, they have evidences of the fact daily, 
both in experience and observation, and consequently have no 
relish for that preaching which constantly reiterates that they 
are “miserable sinners,” “unworthy worms of the dust,” “rolling 
sin as a sweet morsel under their tongue,” “fit only to be trod- 
den under the heel of justice,” and then cast into eternal burn- 
ings. 

The preacher who lives, environed with the spirit and actors 
of this age, and knows his natural brothers as he ought, will 
preach the Gospel, not a denunciation. Men at heart know 
their sin: the dispute practically gathers about the question—/s 
there help? If so, where and how ? 

Nine-tenths of the average audience is composed of adherents, 
nominally or sentimentally, to the religion of the carpenter's 
son ; the efficient minister, will preach so that these nine-tenths 
—wearied, or discouraged, as most of them are by the week’s 
toils and sorrows—will go forth, to begin anew their world-life, 
with spirit, hope, faith, patience and love. 

President Wheeler once wrote: “Now then there is a very 
general and well-founded belief that the Gospel is ‘good news,’ 
and a man must be quite devoid of common sense who habitu- 
ally preaches the Gospel in such a way as to impress people 
that it is the worst news they ever heard.” At the opening of 
his ministry the Master sounded in his text the key-note of the 
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entire anthem of Gospel truth: “The spirit of the Lord is upon 
me, because he hath anointed me to preach good tidings to the 
poor ; He hath sent me to proclaim release to the captives; and 
recovering of sight to the blind; to set at liberty them that 
are bruised ; to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.” The 
cheering tone which predominates in that passage is heard in 
the whole harmony of the teachings of the Saviour. 

The Master lived among the people; he knew their hearts * 
and lives; he saw that men needed uplifting in its broadest 
sense ; and he knew that a Gospel of cheer would be the effec- 
tive means for securing thisend. A very few times were spoken 
stern words of condemnation, and these were against designing 
hypocrites. The staple of his preaching as well as action was 
helpful ministration. “He went about doing good.” Men were 
conscious of their moral poverty; they sought help; Christ 
preached “the good tidings to the poor.” Christ came to re- 
lease the captives, not to increase distress by constantly remind- 
ing them of their chains; men knew that they were blind; what 
they found in Christ was a spiritual oculist—one who made the 
blind to see. Christ’s ministry was effective because he knew 
men and gave himself to them. 

It has been emphatically claimed that the want of the times 
is a more efficient ministry, and it has been as emphatically sug- 
gested that to secure this class of men we must educate better. 
If the word “better’’ has reference to more Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew ; more philosophy, science, and exegesis; more logic, 
rhetoric and psychology; more mathematics, chemistry and 
physics ; then common sense must enter protest. The limit in 
this direction, for the present generation, has certainly been 
reached. It is not hostility to higher education that prompts 
this remark, but it is a statement, crowded to the front, by an 
experience covering almost a score of years. One of the most ap- 
palling discoveries which the average graduate of our seminaries 
makes at the outset of his active ministry is the fact that he and 
the people are living in two distinct spheres with very slight 
bands of connection. It may safely be said that the first three 
years of ministerial life, in very many instances, is a period of most 
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trying disappointment. It is seen and felt that between him 
and the people there is a gulf. He has been thinking and act- 
ing in a sphere that, to the people, is almost a ¢erra incognita, 
and he finds that all his mental accumulations will hardly fur- 
nish the means for filling the space or bridging the gulf. That 
this experience comes is not wholly the fault of the student ; 

@ something must be charged to the method of his education and, 
perhaps, in some instances the instructors themselves must share 
the blame. 

During the entire course of his study there has been a ten- 
dency toward separating the student from the throbbing hearts © 
of the masses of men. The school is located in some circum- 
scribed community which feels only slightly the strong, ambi- 
tious current of modern life. During the progress of his study 
he has it often ““dinged” into him that, to become a true scholar, 
he must give up all association with men and women. As he 
sails farther out on the sea of knowledge the greater the space 
between him and the multitude on the shore. After four or five 
years he enters the theological seminary to make a special pre- 
paration for his life-work—a work which, when efficiently done, 
will compel him to touch almost every stratum of society known 
in a civilized land. Now it seems so important that he should 
be kept away from society, even of his fellow collegians, that he 
is put in a divinity hall, with an invisible but felt wall of separ- 
ation between them. Later, having taken the leadership of a 
church—composed of diversified integers of humanity—to di- 
rect its active forces, to stimulate its thinking, to tone its spirit- 
uality, to harmonize its variations, to increase its constituency, 
to develop its charity, and to fortify it against worldliness ; he 
quickly finds that he must settle for himself whether he is re- 
sponsible to the Synod which ordained him, to the congregation 
which chose him, or to the God who called him to be a servant. 
Blessed for him when he fully decides that God heads the list of 
those who may claim authority over him. Then comes the im- 
portant interrogation—What am I to the people? lord, priest, 
dictator, censor, spy, judge, executor, teacher, or, above all, an 
humble minister bearing a message from the infinite God? 
Most certainly the last will answer the question ; and his hearty 
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belief of this truth will shield him from unnumbered worries in 
his active service. Then will he be chiefly anxious to deliver 
his Master’s message in such forms, manner and spirit that men 
can understand : the responsibility for its acceptation or rejection 
he leaves with those who hear. 

Thus will the initial experience go on; demanding here and 
there many readjustments, crushing many ideals, changing many 
hopes, exploding many theories, destroying many plans, until 
at length—if good sense and reason are oft consulted—he will 
reach a ground of common sympathy with the people and find 
a solid footing for steps forward. Then will his mental discipline 
and gathered treasures help him grandly in becoming an effi- 
cient servant of the Lord Jesus Christ, and a helpful minister to 
the people of a sin-blighted world. 


ARTICLE VI. 
MISSIONS. 
By Rev. ALBERT BELL, A. M., Gettysburg, Pa. 


The line of thought which will be presented may be included 
in the terms responsibility and privilege in mission work. 

It is plain to be seen that the whole trouble in the Church on 
the great subject of Missions, is the failure to see and acknowl- 
edge the full weight of the responsibility due to Christ and his 
cause, and the blessedness of the glorious privilege of carrying 
on the Master’s work in his name and for his glory. 

It is the Lord Jesus who commands, and to share in the glory 
of the grand results of the achievements attained, will be the 
Church’s glorious reward and high privilege. When the Church 
once fully recognizes her duty and rejoices in her privileges, 
there will no longer be a lack of men and means to carry on the 
work. Rather there will be a vieing with each other to honor 
the Lord with one’s substance, and a rejoicing in the privilege 
of helping on his cause. 

There is a personal, or individual responsibility, which belongs 
to everyone. It is easy to lose oneself in the great crowd. It 
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is a common fault to lay blame upon the Church and forget that 
each individual is a part of the Church as a whole. Each per- 
son can only know for himself the amount and degree of his 
own obligations, and he only can discharge them. 

The Church, of which each one is a part, is the sum of the 
parts, and her responsibility is the sum of the personal, peculiar 
obligations of each member. When the Church reaches the 
highest mark of duty, it will be when every member has reached 
the highest mark of personal obligation to Jesus Christ and his 
cause. 

The Lord Jesus and his Church and humanity are all bound 
up in the cause of Missions. Their interests and joy go to- 
gether. Jesus must have the heathen to enlarge and increase 
his kingdom, and get the full blessing of the promise of the 
Father to him. The Church must engage in mission work to 
avoid stagnation and death. Humanity needs the light and love 
and life which are the gift of Christ through those who carry his 
Gospel to such as have it not. 

It may be truthfully said that missionary work is the only 
work the Church has to do. It gives opportunity for the 
growth and exercise of every grace the Christian needs, or is 
expected to have. He who is a good, true missionary, is a 
good, true Christian, and a congregation which is active in this 
phase of work is not far deficient in any of the Christian graces. 
The very effort to secure the interest and call out the love and 
service of the heathen, will develop love and interest in him who 
is the example and teacher. 

There are but comparatively few Christians who are filling up 
the full measure of their obligations and opportunities. What a 
rare and beautiful sight such an one is. How strange he must 
appear among the rest of Christians. How lonely he must be 
who has so few with whom to consult and sympathize. I think 
I may safely say that no congregation comes up to what it might 
do for the cause of Christ all the time. Few, if any, congrega- 
tions make Missions their main, great, and all-absorbing work, 
as should be the case. 

To the more easily comprehend our theme, let us still further 
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designate and define. Every obligation must have a ground or 
basis from which it springs, or upon which it rests. 

First, there is the duty of the servant to his master. The 
master has claims on his servants which they cannot ignore or 
lightly regard without laying themselves open to rebuke and 
punishment. To very many Christians the Lord Jesus is a 
Master. No one can call Jesus Lord without denominating him- 
self a servant, and, if so, he is under grave and lasting obliga- 
tions. The Lord takes no servants except under the most solemn 
and binding contract, to which he never signs a release. The 
servant may ignore or break, but the Lord continues faithful. 
“Ye call me Lord and Master, and ye do well, for such I am.” 
The faithful servant only is blest. 

Secondly, there is the obligation of friendship. This is of a 
higher order and more binding even, than that of mere service. 
A true friends knows no service too mean, nor sacrifice too great. 
His friend’s interests and his own are so closely and tenderly 
united and joined, that every office is one of delight and profit. 
The true friend deems it a favor and a blessing to be able to 
render service to the friend whom he greatly loves. In the hour 
of his friend’s sorrow or distress, everything in his possession is 
put under tribute for his relief, safety, or happiness. 

Jesus said to his disciples: “Ye are my friends if ye do what- 
soever I command you.” The test and evidence of friendship 
lies, not in professions of regard, or in words of fulsome flattery, 
but in the doing of the service desired or needed. Nor should 
one’s judgment concerning the wisdom of one’s friend have any 
weight in determining action. 

True friendship has long before acknowledged the friend wise 
and discreet, otherwise there is a reflection for choosing him as 
a friend. To hesitate to give to Missions or doubt of the ex- 
pediency of it, is to question the wisdom of Jesus, our Friend, 
who commands it. Every such doubt or hesitancy is an act of 
unfaithfulness on our part, and at the same time a test of the 
sincerity of our profession. Jesus did not, in so many words 
say so, but implied, that we are not his friends, if we do not his 
commandments. 

The great missionary work of to-day is that of Home Mis- 
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sions, and the greatest home missionary work is in the Church 
herself. To bring the Church into the position where she will 
recognize the greatness of her privilege, and the fulness of her 
obligations on the missionary question, is the great work to be 
done before any general, earnest, consecrated operations will 
take place to bring the heathen under the power and love of 
Christ. The Church has yet to learn that Jesus’ commands are 
imperative and must be obeyed faithfully and cheerfully. Is it 
any wonder that the forces of evil give way so slowly, and hold 
the field so firmly, when there is only here and there one of the 
great and grandly equipped army of the Lord who fights with 
any degree of zeal or determination? The money spent, 
prayers offered, and efforts put forth and lives sacrificed in the 
cause of missions, are the best and only true evidence of life 
and true godliness in the body of Christ, the Church. The 
Church is sleeping the sleep of indifference. She needs to hear 
the voice of God crying: “Awake, awake, put on thy strength, 
O Zion, put on thy beautiful garments, O Jerusalem, the holy 
city.” “Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and 
Christ shall give thee light.”” The voice of God only can break 
the spell of the deathlike sleep into which she has fallen. The 
most appalling and awful sight under heaven is the Church asleep. 
We often ask, What will become of the heathen who die in their 
wickedness? We need the rather to ask, What becomes of the 
sleeping church? God's severest denunciations are not upon 
the heathen, but upon sleeping, indifferent Christians. 

If the Church ever does awake and arise to a sense of her 
high duty and privilege, how will it be done? The agency, in- 
struments, and machinery are all at hand and in the possession 
of God’s people? They need only to be put in their proper re- 
lations and be operated. They are all-powerful and sufficient. 

First, \et us consider the minister who is the human, active 
agent. Upon him the great burden of responsibility rests. He 
is the trumpeter sounding forth the cry which is to awake the 
sleeping ones. He is to “cry aloud and spare not, whether men 
will hear or whether they will forbear.” With the ministry rests 
the whole matter of the missionary cause. They have been 
duly appointed stewards of the household of God. To them 
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has been committed the work of heralding forth the message of 
our Lord They have no question to ask nor special commis- 
sion to receive, for they have been already duly authorized and 
fully equipped for the service. It may be humiliating to admit 
it, but there are some ministers who allow the matter of their 
own support to hinder their pressing of the claims of the Lord 
whom they serve. Such are unworthy their holy calling, and 
stand in the way of the progress of the Lord’s work. They are 
not true shepherds but the meanest of hirelings. The Lord’s 
people may starve spiritually, and the heathen perish in their 
ignorance, they themselves must be well filled and their bodies 
well clothed. They have low and mean conceptions of the Lord 
and his service. They have no power such as ministers should 
have. The power of prayer is lost. The power of a consecra- 
ted purpose and life is wanting. The power of faith and its 
transforming effects are not present. The power of faith which 
works wonders with God and man dwells not in their hearts. 
Their lives are barren of the best fruit, and they greatly hinder 
the cause. Of such hireling ministers there are far too many. 
Ministers, above all should be intensely interested concerning 
the cause of Christ, and deeply in earnest. If they be indiffer- 
ent, what can be expected of the people who look up to them 
as leaders and examples? Every charge which has been served 
by a minister or succession of them who have had an intense 
and earnest desire and determined purpose to carry the Gospel 
to the heathen, has been brought from a low state of life and ac- 
tivity to a living and growing interest in missions. These com- 
paratively few congregations and pastors are both an encourage- 
ment and a rebuke to the remainder of the Church. Nor are 
they generally the rich and well-favored charges, but on the 
other hand they usually represent the less favored ones, from 
Pastor Harms on down to not a few of our own struggling mis- 
sions. Let the pastors but be alive and awake and consecrated, 
and afire with love to Christ for his possessions, at home and 
abroad, and the fire will communicate from the pulpit to the 
people, until all will be alike devoted and full of zeal for their 
Lord’s cause. I speak plainly on this because both observation 
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and experience have plainly convinced me of its correctness. 
The people will generally do as their pastor does, and if the ex- 
ample be a good one the results will be good. 

Ministers are the special ambassadors of Christ. They stand 
before the people in Christ’s stead. They received from him a 
special commission plain and unequivocal in its meaning. In 
the few years he was on earth, he merely laid the foundations of 
his kingdom, and into the hands of the ministry he placed the 
great, grand work of spreading and developing the same. All 
power and authority were given them, with full privilege to bring 
him and the ends of the earth together. There was neither 
qualification nor modification in the broad, plain commission. 
“Go ye,” leaves no chance for hesitation or doubt. “Go” is im- 
perative, and “ye’’ is personal. “Go ye,” and wherever ye go 
I will be. “Ye” is not only personal but perpetual. As long 
as nations know not the Gospel, the “ye” stands in force, so it 
is just as applicable and binding upon the ministry to-day, with 
more heathen in the world, than when given as a charge, in per- 
son, to the waiting eleven. Eight hundred and fifty millions of 
human souls yet in darkness. If ye are my friends go tell them 
of my love for them. They greatly need a true friend, tell them 
of me. 

Every minister needs to place himself before Christ as if one 
of the eleven, and hear the same message. _I believe every min- 
ister should determine to be a missionary, or be able to give 
such reasons for not being as his own conscience and the Lord 
will approve; for over against every minister stands the plain 
command: “Go ye,” and that counter reminder: “Ye are my 
friends if ye do whatsoever | command you.” It remains for 
each one to settle it for himself, and if there be sufficient rea- 
sons for his not going, the obligation still remains. The inter- 
est in missions should not grow a whit less but all the more in- 
crease, so that since one cannot go oneself, one can and should 
all the more exercise oneself to get others to go, and get the 
people aroused in interest to furnish means for sending and sup- 
porting them. ‘The work must be done and obligations met, 
whether one goes or stays at home. 

He who goes ought not to be expected to be more zealous or 
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to make greater sacrifices than he who stays behind. The char- 
acter of the sacrifices and objects of zeal may differ, because of 
differing circumstances, but all is for the Lord and his glory and 
ought to be done with equal zeal and consecration, whether it 
be at home, or abroad. 

Secondly, there is the word. It is the sole instrument needed 
by the missionary. It is a divinely prepared instrument to be 
wielded by human hands, and especially adapted to human 
needs. It is the sword of the Spirit, tempered in heaven, and 
tried in successful conflict with the leader of the legions of dark- 
ness and evil men. The great missionary, Dr. Duff, on his way 
to India was shipwrecked upon an island with a great loss, the 
severest of which was a splendid library, the pride of his pos- 
sessions. Out of all his effects there floated from the broken 
ship to the shore of the rocky coast, his Bible and Prayer Book. 
On becoming reconciled to his loss, it seemed to have been so 
ordered of the Father to teach him to put his dependence only 
in that word and in prayer. 

To take the Bible and believe it as the very word of God, to 
understand it in its simplicity, and bow humbly before its in- 
comprehensible mysteries, and carry it in faith and prayer, and 
offer it to the heathen as that which they need above all things 
else, is our duty, and all that is needed to work a mighty change 
and reformation; to bring from darkness to light. The. Bible 
held up before thé heathen reveals to them their true condition. 
It shows them their great loss, and also what they may and 
should be and become, while it further gives the means where- 
by they may attain thereto. Wonderful word! It contains the 
command to go teach, gives the reason therefor, furnishes the 
incentive, is itself the means of awaking, gives salvation and 
furnishes the reward both to the giver and the receiver. Both 
he that sows and_ he who reaps rejoice together. Both are the 
fruits of God’s word. Its presence drives away darkness by 
furnishing light, converts a wilderness into a garden, makes a 
mountain a house of God and the prison a place of joy and 
gladness. Blessed be the name of our God for its presence and 
the blessings it has brought the world. The great work for the 
Church is to have it proclaimed and taught the nations of the 
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earth, and be assured God who has promised it would not re- 
turn unto him void, will give the increase. 

Thirdly, the divine agent in the work of missions is the Holy 
Spirit. Upon him all depends for life and success. He makes 
useful and effective every other agent and instrument used. He 
moves the heart of the missionary to go, and opens up the way 
for him. He makes effective the word in convicting the heart 
of sin, and sanctifies and fits for heaven and eternal life. Glori- 
ous Spirit! how he grieves over our lack of faith and energy, 
How he yearns to accompany the soldier of the cross to new 
fields for greater and still grander conquests. Let us pray for 
his awakening and moving power, that through us the friends of 
Jesus, he may bring Jesus and the ends of the earth to know 
each other. We are not free from responsibility until we have 
done so. The mission of Jesus and the Spirit must become the 
mission of the Church. 

Let us now consider the work of missions in the light of 
privilege. There can be no better nor higher reason for doing 
anything than that of duty or obligation. But along with the 
work of the Christian are great and high privileges also. 

To be a Christian at all is a heaven-given privilege. It is all 
of grace, the free gift of God. No one can ever estimate the 
blessing of being made a child of God, and given the choice of 
all heavenly things. The Christian’s name is written in God’s 
family book. God is his friend and helper. Every power on 
earth and in heaven is put under tribute for his good and joy. 
All that we can know or feel or enjoy are freely granted. In 
the great work of uplifting and redeeming humanity, God does 
not ask those who are being helped to remain passive. We be- 
come co-workers with him. In fact the success of his work 
largely depends upon, and is in proportion to, our willingness to 
be used by him and for him. He has a grand, message, and in- 
stead of giving it into the hands of angels to carry, allows weak 
and unworthy men to spread it and partake of the blessings and 
pleasures caused by its reception. “How beautiful upon the 
mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that 


publisheth peace ; that bringeth good tidings of good, that pub- 
lisheth salvation; that saith unto Zion, ‘Thy God reigneth.’” 
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The angels’ song of peace and good will filled the air and re- 
sounded over the hills of Judea. But these angel voices are 
long sinced hushed. 

All the hills of the earth must resound and every valley be 
filled with the music of that same song, but human feet must 
carry it and human voices sing it. This heavenly music must 
be transposed into earthly strains and fitted to the experience 
of human hearts. Every one may transpose and go forth and 
sing, and the effect does not depend upon the sweetness of the 
voice, nor the style of singing, but on the sympathy and true 
love and devotion of the heart. There are many millions in 
the grossest darkness who are stumbling and falling, and bruis- 
ing and cutting themselves, and gcing out into a still denser 
darkness of an eternal night. They are sending up an awful 
wail of distress. To such of our own fellow mortals we may 
carry the lamp of life which lightens up every soul and chases 
away all darkness. Our Lord freely furnishes the light and the 
oil, and asks that we simply go and hold it up so it may be seen. 
These millions are grinding in the prison house of sin and 
death. Our Lord asks us, his friends, to go and tell them they 
are free men, and need be subject to sin and death no more. He 
furnishes the plainly written certificate of pardon sealed with 
his own blood. 

The whole territory of heathendom is yet under the power 
and dominion of the devil, but he is a usurper, and has no pos- 
sible right to it. Jesus has purchased every foot of the territory 
and met and defeated Satan, but he still reigns unchallenged 
over these poor, ignorant people. They have not learned that 
Jesus is Lord, and that he has purchased their redemption. We 
may bear to them this glad news, if we will. Satan tells them 
that God hates them and is dealing out wrath and judgment 
upon them. Thus there is continual war. Jesus has made the 
Church the bearer of peace to these disturbed ones. Instead of 
wrath and indignation, the Father sends messages of good will, 
joy, peace. We are asked to inform them of this. The love of 
the Father for his straying lost children: oh, how great it is! 
“For God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten 


Son,that whosoever believeth in him might not perish but have 
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everlasting life.” These millions are hungry and thirsty, more 
so than we can know. We have heard of the awful distress 
and sufferings and the great number of deaths from the famines 
among them. Our hearts are touched by such dreadful news, 
but a bread or butter famine comes only at intervals, and affects 
only a limited district. Only a few millions perish, but the hun- 
ger and thirst of which I speak exists everywhere and all the 
time. It affects not only a few millions, but nearly ten hundred 
millions, and all who come and go as the generations pass. Let 
us be the more ready to carry unto them the bread and water of 
life in the name of the Master whom we serve and to whom we 
look for the reward. 


—“—_----~<—»>>o_ —_—- 


ARTICLE VII. 


MORAL INSANITY. 
By Pror.G,. D. STAHLEy, A. M., M. D., Gettysburg, Pa. 


Moral insanity may be briefly defined as that type of mental 
disease which manifests itself by a morbid perversion of natural 
feelings or habits or moral dispositions. The intellect is always 
more or less impaired, although this may not be a prominent 
feature, and may go undetected by those who are not accus- 
tomed to observe morbid mental phenomena. The principal 
manifestations of this disease are through the moral, emotional, 
and affective nature. Now, as it is through this avenue that vol- 
untary depravity manifests itself, we are often called upon to 
distinguish disease from wickedness, and to decide whether a 
given case shall be consigned to the physician or to the execu- 
tioner. 

This type of insanity is recognized by all authoritative wri- 
ters, although they vary in their opinions as to the amount of 
responsibility which should attach to the subjects of this malady. 

Moral insanity often follows in the wake of other forms of 
mental disease, itself becoming the most prominent and distin- 
guishing feature. Or it may arise de xovo in persons of adult 
age, who up to a certain time have possessed a correct moral 
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sense, but who have then developed great perversion of the 
moral and affective faculties. Such cases have at times, by great 
adroitness, carried out vast schemes of imposition and intrigue, 
much to the chagrin and wrath of many people. Most interest- 
ing cases of this kind are on record, but limited time wil not 
permit me to detail. The Diss de Bar case which created such 
an excitement in New York, a few years ago, was a case of this 
character. Adroitness, clever impostureg, devilish scheming are 
distinguishing traits in this form of insanity. 

Not only does moral insanity obscure an adult life, but I be- 
lieve in the majority of cases it is a disease of original defect, and 
this opinion is held so strongly by some that it is often called 
moral imbecility. Dr. Kerlin, Supt. of the Institution of Feeble 
Minded Children at Elwyn, Pa., who has very superior advan- 
tages for accurately studying this question, has adopted this 
view and title. 

The morally insane are unnatural in their thoughts and con- 
duct. They have their own standard of right and wrong, and it 
is generally at variance with that which the community ordinarily 
accepts. They will lie, steal and even kill if their perverted na- 
tures so dictate. They are profane or obscene ; are quarrelsome 
or cruel; are indolent and often become spendthrifts or drunk- 
ards. They are often extremely shrewd and even logical, and 
are capable of schemes, intrigues, and diabolical villainies. They 
are incapable of comprehending or doing right, because by or- 
ganic defect, or morbid mental deficiency they are powerless to 
do otherwise. In my hospital experience, I have seen such 
cases, and without furthur discussion I will give the details of 
one of these cases which came under my observation. 

C. G. F., male, aged 30 years, was admitted into the State Lu- 
natic Hospital at Harrisburg, Pa., on Nov. 7, 1878. Had been 
married eight years before admission, but during the last three 
years had not lived with his wife. He was born in Washington, 
D. C., and was the son of a distinguished judge. His residence 
during the year previous to admission was said to have been in 
Philadelphia. At different times he was by occupation a sol- 
dier, a sailor, a surveyor and an inventor,—but his profession 
was that of a lawyer, and for a time he was assistant district at- 
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torney inthe city of Washington. The history of the patient is 
deficient in explicit or illustrative statement in regard to the 
traits of character he displayed during youth, adolescence or 
early manhood. His chief occupation just prior to the time of 
admission seems to have been that of getting money from any 
source and by any means, and spending it either very unneces- 
sarily or wickedly. Was committed to the institution by his 
friends just as the court in Philadelphia was about putting him 
on trial for larceny. First symptoms of insanity came on when 
about 16 years of age, and consisted of spells of melancholy and a 
disposition to wander away in the woods by himself; also had the 
idea that his family hated him. In disposition he was represented 
as being generally bright, kind and obliging. On admission he was 
described as having spells of depression, followed by excitement, 
and as having a great passion for money, drink, gambling, etc. 
Patient had a grand-aunt who was insane and died so: also an 
uncle who was the subject of melancholy, but recovered. Whilst 
at the Naval Academy, when 15 years of age, the patient re- 
ceived an injury of the head by falling from the mast head of a 
vessel into the hold below. General health on admission was 
represented as good. It was said that sometimes he would tear 
his clothing and wish himself crazy : had threatened to commit 
suicide. Cause of insanity was considered as congenital, al- 
though the injury to his head was also thought to have a causa- 
tive relation. 

The patient was assistant district attorney in the District of 
Columbia at the time of the great safe burglary in Washington, 
a number of years ago, when it was believed by many that he 
used his official position in aid of a conspiracy to fasten the crime 
on an innocent party who was obnoxious to the “ring.”” Whilst 
at Harrisburg he informed his attendant that in this transaction 
he helped to divide $47,000 as his share of the “swag.” He was 
forced to resign his position on account of irregularities, one of the 
charges against him being that he received an order for a piece of 
silk as a share in the robbery of a silk store, and gave it toa friend. 
He was also indicted as an accessory in securing the release of a 
burglar on straw bail. The patient was afterwards sentenced to 


eleven months imprisonment in the Washington penitentiary on 
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an indictment for stealing the papers, relating to 40 cases, from 
the district attorney’s office, in which many thousand dollars of 
fines were involved. Whilst in prison he was examined by a 
commission in lunacy, pronounced insane and sent to the Gov- 
ernment Insane Asylum at Washington, from which he escaped 
after a residence of one week. Subsequently he went to Phila- 
delphia and subsisted by various Jeremy Didler operations,—so 
the police records of that city show. It was one of these latter 
escapades which led to his being sent to the Asylum at Harris- 
burg. 

His behavior whilst at the hospital was very exemplary. He 
was generally cheerful in disposition and a veritable Chesterfield 
in politeness and gentlemanly bearing. He showed no very 
marked evidence of intellectual disturbance, and his conduct 
and conversation was uniformly proper and rational. At times 
he was disposed to be nervous and restless, which was probably 
due to the secret efforts he was making to effect his escape. 
Four days after his admission | intercepted a letter of his ad- 
dressed to a party in Philadelphia, in which, with great minute- 
ness of description he asks to be furnished with certain files, 
saws, a screw-driver and a key. He wrote, “I cannot get away 
without them, and I can more than get away if 1 have them.” 
He enclosed a fac simile drawing of the ward key, which another 
patient had secured from the attendant for a few moments, on 
some plausible pretext. He gave direction that these tools 
should be forwarded to him, buried in the middle of a well-iced 
jelly cake carefully packed in a fruit basket, and the basket 
marked “fruit, perishable,” and the attached card should indicate 
that it was sent by his mother. 

On another occasion, again through the aid of a confederate 
patient, he secured a ward key, and quickly took its impression 
in a piece of soap, which he sent to Philadelphia and received 
in return a brass key, done up in a newspaper. This key was 


in his possession when he made the escape which | shall pres- 
ently describe. 
Whilst making these secret efforts to leave the hospital, he 
was well behaved in the ward and kept himself occupied in var- 
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ious ways. During the holiday season he rendered invaluable 
service in getting up decorative designs for the wards and hos- 
pital chapel. He was very skillful and artistic and seemed to 
take great interest in the work. Later he became interested in 
“spatter work” and turned out some really handsome designs. 
He took great pains in getting other patients interested in this 
form of industry. He also made creditable sketches in India 
ink. 

One day, in company with his attendant, F. visited a gents’ fur- 
nishing store in the city, to buy a pair of gloves. Whilst on 
their way to the store, he told the attendant he would steal a 
pair of gloves, which the latter warned him not to do, under 
penalty of being reported to the Superintendent. After the 
gloves had been purchased, and when near the Hospital, on 
the road home, F. pulled an extra pair out of his coat sleeve, 
which he had stolen, notwithstanding the vigilance of the at- 
tendant. Another occurrence might here be mentioned. It was 
arranged by the hospital Superintendent and F's parents that 
he should have some dental work done in the city, which work 
was specified as to quantity and amount of bill,—but the young 
man’s gentility and his urbane orders to go ahead forced the 
dentist into helpless obedience, and under the bland assurance 
that it “would be all right,” the accommodating dentist bestowed 
on our patient considerable valuable time and a great deal of 
first-class dentistry for which he never received any pay. 

In March 1879, on the completion of his fourth month at the 
hospital, F. took advantage of the confidence of his attendant 
who was returning with him from town, and made his escape. 
It was afterwards discovered that he returned to Harrisburg, and 
going to a gents’ furnishing store, (not the one already men- 
tioned) he selected a desirable assortment of goods, and very 
politely regretted to the proprietor that he could not pay for 
the goods that evening, but would surely do so in the morning. 
But this proposition was not received in favor. Shortly after, he 
proceeded to the depot and took the first train for Philadelphia. 
About a week after his escape the following item appeared in a 
Phila. paper: “C. G. F. had a hearing before Magistrate Pole 
yesterday and was committed to answer the charge of larceny 
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of a watch from a depraved woman last Thursday night. He 
is the same man who was arrested last fall as the accomplice of 
two men in the theft of valuable law books from publishers and 
lawyers’ offices, and choice volumes of general literature from 
the stores of dealers in second-hand books.” 

Two weeks after the patient left the hospital (March 18) he 
was returned by his friends. From this time until his second 
departure on April Ist he was very restless and evidently labor- 
ing under considerable concealed excitement and anxiety. He 
did not resume his former employments and time seemed to 
hang heavy. On the evening of April Ist the Supt. received 
the following telegram from Phila.: “I wish to see Charles at 
Mr. S’s office to-morrow morning at 8 o’clock. Furnish only 
money for fare. Have written particulars,”—signed by F’s 
mother. The Mr. S. mentioned’was a lawyer in Phila. and an 
accredited friend of the family. Please notice the consummate 
cunning and plausibility of every word and phrase of this tele- 
gram _ It was afterwards ascertained that this dispatch was com- 
posed by himself whilst in Phila. several weeks before, and was 
left in the care of one of his chums to be sent to the Supt. at 
the proper time. He was evidently expecting it the same eve- 
ning on which it arrived, as it was observed that he was specially 
nervous and restless at that time. That it was sent on April 
Ist, “all fools’ day,” was no doubt according to design, for it 
surely added to his diabolical pleasure to know that his captors 
had been fooled according to rule and strictly on calendar time. 
The telegram was accepted as genuine by the Supt. and F. was 
furnished with a ticket and put on a night train for Philadelphia. 
Just before the departure of the train he handed to his attendant 
several files, a tempered saw for work on iron, and an ivory han- 
dled dirk knife, which he said he had intended to use on the at- 
tendants in the 6th ward, if he had been placed there on his re- 
turn to the hospital. The 6th ward was scagtily furnished and 
was intended for violent and incorrigible cases, and as F. had 
betrayed our confidence, he thought there was a likelihood of 
his receiving some form of punishment. Fortunately, however, 
he had been returned to the same ward and room he had pre- 
viously occupied, which contained the best accommodations we 
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could provide. There is no doubt whatever but that he would 
have used the dirk, if he had thought he had reason to do so. 
During his last residence in the hospital (13 days) his attendants, 
from his general bearing and conduct, considered him dangerous, 
and were prepared to expect trouble at any time. After his de- 
parture it was discovered that he had stolen from the ward a 
number of portable articles, of more or less value, among which 
was a highly prized set of drawing instruments, personal prop- 
erty of mine, which | had loaned him whilst he was carrying on 
the decorative design and spatter work business. F. did not go 
further in the direction of Philadelphia than Lancaster, where he 
took a train for Reading, and from there he went to New York 
and stopped at the Metropolitan Hotel. Some days subse- 
quently he was arrested for giving a bogus check for $82.72 in 
payment of a board bill of $12, receiving the $70 in good money 
in exchange, and was held to answer. This affair terminated in 
his being sent to the Elmira Reformatory for 13 months. 

After this I lost all trace of the patient. I feel convinced, 
however, that if he is still alive, he is either in a penitentiary, a 
reformatory or a lunatic asylum, and that wherever he has the 
least opportunity he is ready and anxious to commit any or all 
of the sins enumerated and forbidden in the decalogue. 

Now in disposing of this case, the shortest and least trouble- 
some way would be to say that it is simply a plain case of crim- 
inal wickedness, and that the law should be asked to punish any 
infraction of its code. Such a speedy generalization and con- 
demnation, although it may indicate unusual acute mental per- 
ception and reasoning powers, on the part of him who passes 
such a judgment, yet it may just as readily, stand for mental 
superficiality or senseless prejudice. Even among those who 
have largest opportunities and are best qualified by special train- 
ing to study this class of cases, there exists a difference of opin- 
ion as to their actual number and also as to the degree of re- 
sponsibility involved when the common law is violated. _Dif- 
ferences of opinion frequently arise from the greater or less 
departure from the theoretical pureness of type laid down for 
moral insanity. As we have already said, there is always more 
or less intellectual involvement in these cases. Now, whichever 
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group, the intellectual or moral, shows the greatest preponder- 
ance of perverted or morbid manifestations, to that group the 
disease is assigned in the theoretical nomenclature. But those 
who do not believe in moral insanity, will, in a given case, either 
admit no insanity at all, or with extreme acuteness of mental 
vision or adroitness of argument, magnify the intellectual de- 
fects present, and make the moral defects subservient, so that, 
although they admit the man insane, stoutly deny that he is 
morally insane. 

Now in regard to the legal responsibility of these cases of 
moral insanity. There are degrees of this malady, just as there 
are degrees in any other form of mental disease. In the natural 
world we have daylight, twilight and night. It is impossible 
to determine just where day ends and night begins,—indeed 
there is no such sharply defined line. So, in a given case, it is 
sometimes difficult to determine whether it is one of mora! wick- 
edness or moral insanity. And even when its insane character 
is established, it does not necessarily preclude the consideration 
of penal measures, if the subject has committed some unlawful 
act. I believe there are insane people who should be held ac- 
countable under the law, for their deeds. Many of them can be 
influenced and improved by disciplinary measures. But the 
most unbiased and intelligent judgment must be used in deter- 
mining who shall and who shall not be held amenable to the 
law. Each case must be considered separately and on its own 
individual merits. We dare not generalize. In regard to the 
special case I have here detailed, it will be observed that the 
history refers to a congenital deficiency and also records a head 
injury at 15 years of age. Special symptoms of insanity are 
noticed to have occurred at the age of 16. A psychopathic 
family history is also mentioned—a grand-aunt and an uncle 
had been insane. It will also be remembered that whenever 
the slightest opportunity offered the patient would steal, lie, 
defraud, intrigue, gamble, drink, prostitute and, on occasion, 
showed the traits of a desperado. That he did not reveal more 
of his moral perversity whilst with us, was simply because his 
opportunities were necessarily limited. Now in regard to this 
case, two questions arise: Ist. Was the man insane, and 2nd. 
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What would have been hi§ legal responsibility, if he had com- 
mitted a criminal offense whilst under our observation at the 
hospital ? 

I have no hesitancy whatever in answering the first question 
by saying that I believe him to have been a true case of moral 
insanity. In regard to the second question, 1 should say that 
if he had committed a capital offense, I should be very reluctant 
to believe that he should be made to suffer the extreme penalty 
of the law by forfeiting his life. Nor yet can I believe that it 
would be just to condemn him to solitary confinement with 
hard labor, for the remainder of his life. But he should be sub- 
jected to some form of penal discipline, and should not be per- 
mitted his personal freedom for the rest of his natural life. For 
a less grave offense than murder, he should be also subjected to 
some modified form of punishment, which I believe could be 
made disciplinary and beneficial. In this individual case al- 
though insane, I believe there was sufficient intellectual power, 
sufficient will force, and sufficient moral appreciation to justify 
the infliction of some form of punishment. But each case has 
its own peculiar traits, and no single opinion based on a given 
case of moral insanity can be made to apply to all the subjects 
of this malady. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
PROFESSOR RICHARD’S REJOINDER, 
By GEORGE U. WENNER, D. D., New York City. 


The “Liturgical Question” has almost become ancient history, 
and it is with reluctance that I venture to say even a few words 
by way of a reply to Professor Richard’s “Rejoinder.” A ne- 
cessity for doing so can scarcely be said to exist. Intelligent 
readers are already supplied with sufficient material so as to be 
able to form an independent judgment on the merits of the case, 
But courtesy demands at least an acknowledgment of the re- 
ceipt of the “Rejoinder.” 

1. The Professor begins by expressing his resentment at the 
imputation that he had omitted material parts of his quotations, 
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and devotes seven pages to a dexterous defence. A quotation, 
which he now gives in full, affords ocular demonstration that 
Luther's list of Festivals and that of the Common Service are 
almost identical. What Luther desired was the abolition of 
“the festivals of all the saints.’’ The Professor, in his first ar- 
ticle, said: “But what is yet more remarkable, is his almost 
complete abolition of the festivals of the Church.” [p. 106.] If 
this does not constitute a material difference, I will withdraw 
the charge. 

2. That in his former article the critic ignored the General 
Synod’s edition of the Common Service, although he was pro- 
fessedly writing for General Synod readers, he now denies, (p. 
464.) For did he not expressly declare; “Every fact and prin- 
ciple established applies in exactly the same sense to that form 
of the Common Service adopted by the General Synod, except 
in the case of the Nunc Dimittis and the Benedicamus, which it 
omits.’’ Except. These exceptions already make a considera- 
ble rent in his argument. But besides these exceptions there 
are a Preface, Rubrics and Explanatory Directions, peculiar to 
the General Synod’s book, which not only sweep away many 
pages of his original paper, but which take away the very foun- 
dation of many of his objections. Until his attention was called 
to these things, there was no evidence that he had even seen 
them. Facts well known to those who have used the General 
Synod’s book he treats as if they were new discoveries which 
his investigations have brought to the light. For example : 
“Dr. W. has acknowledged, (says he on page 502), that the Cow- 
fiteor finds no place in the full normal Lutheran service.” That 
fact was “acknowledged” in the second of the Explanatory Di- 
rections, and would not have escaped the eyes of so acute a 
critic 4s the Professor, if he had examined the book at all. The 
“acknowledgment” is net an after-thought, as he seems to inti- 
mate. 

But if our book is not like the other editions, how can there 
be a Common Service, he asks. Thus he seeks to impale us on 
the other horn of a dilemma. The Professor is a Greek scholar. 
Might not the etymoiogy of the word, (Aeztovpyia, from Aaos, 
Asirov and épyor, the public or comfhon service), have sug- 
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gested the thought that feraps the committee in selecting such 
a title for the Liturgy of the Church, may have deen influenced 
by other considerations than the mere accident that three Syn- 
ods had im common recommended it. “Drink deep, or taste not 
the Pierian spring.” 

3. “Absolution” (page 465) has its proper place in the usages 
of the Lutheran Church. I regret that for want of time and 
space I cannot point out to the Professor the distinction between 
“Absolution,” a term which is not used in our book and the 
term which is used, namely “Declaration of Grace.’ Perhaps 
it will suffice to say that “Absolution” is properly used at the 
service preparatory to the Holy Communion. 

4. (Page 467.) Refusing to accept our suggestion as to the 
probable reason for the omission of the Gloria Patri after the In- 
troit in the Agenda which he has consulted, he insists upon it, 
“from the testimony of his own eyes,” that in Lutheran practice, 
such a thing is possible. Indeed, so sure is he of his position, 
that he proposes a commercial transaction which almost par- 
takes of the nature of a bet. For light upon the subject of the 
component parts of an Introit, I would refer him to Zoeckler’s 
Handbuch, Vol. I, page 474, to Schoeberlein, Vol. 1, page 47, 
or to any elementary work on such subjects. 

5. If the principal Order of Morning Service is not desired at 
times when the Lord’s Supper is not administered, our book has 
made provision for another Early Service closely resembling 
some of those simpler arrangements of the Agenda which the 
Professor cites with approval. But the Communion is without 
doubt to most Christians the ideal form for the principal Morn- 
ing Service. (Page 468). 

6. Kliefoth, 4, 29 (cited on page 330) is sufficient authority 
for the claim that the pure liturgies are founded on the German 
Mass. If I were to imitate the Professor's manner, | should say: 
Dr. Richard vs. Dr. Kliefoth, readers may choose for themselves. 
(Page 472). [Although this greatest of Lutheran authorities 
seems to have lost caste since the appearance of the first article ; 
in the Rejoinder he is seldom quoted]. 


7. It was not claimed that a Consensus was necessary in order 
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to form a Lutheran liturgy ; we only claimed that we had found 
one and had followed it. (Page 474). 

8. “The Romanizing feature.” (Page 497). Really, this Ro- 
manizing business I can hardly discuss with a sweet spirit. To 
borrow an expression that has almost become classical, “does he 
not know” that the entire Western Church is descended from 
Rome? Didthe Reformers start a new Church or did they only 
reform the old? May not the Unitarians say to us with equal 
truth when we confess the divinity of Christ, “Romanistic’! Or, 
when we offer the Lord’s Prayer, or administer the sacrament of 
baptism, may not the Quakers with equal propriety charge us 
with Romanism? Out upon such appeals to popular prejudice. 

9. When he comes to consider the various additions which 
were made to the Service in the way of rubrics or connecting 
links, added for the purpose of better adapting the book to the 
people, then he is in his element. For here are features which 
are either not mentioned in the Agenda, or the usage in regard 
to them varies widely. These he rolls as sweet morsels under his 
tongue. For here of course it is an open question whether the 
committee acted as wisely as a real Professor of Liturgics would 
have acted if he had been appointed to do the work instead. 

And how great is his delight in marshalling before us “the old 
Roman ecclesiastical terminology, as Matins, Vespers, Anti- 
phons, Responsories, Canticles, Introits, Collects, Suffrages, and 
the entire paraphernalia of the Church Year, besides Latin titles 
of the Psalms.”-—Thus he seeks to capture the unthinking crowd, 
and to make the book odious. 

After a sharp contest of words with Daniel O’Connell, during 
which victory perched for a while on either banner, a Dublin 
fish-wife was at last completely routed by being called “the hy- 
pothenese of a rectangular triangle.”” As she fled, she declared 
that she had never been so shamefully abused in all her life. 
We are reminded of these tactics when we behold the Professor 
making his onslaught on the Antiphons, &c., and saying: “The 
meaning of all this is unmistakable, and the logic of it is inevi- 
table.” (Page 499). 

Most of these questions are of small importance, or have as- 
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sumed importance from an inadequate acquaintance with the facts 
in the case. One question, however, he has touched upon which 
is important, and which, as he himself seems to realize, is the key 
to the situation. If we will concede this, he is willing to permit 
those who desire to do so to use the Common Service in full, and 
indeed promises for himself that he will be moderately liturgical in 
his practice. The question is whether, in constructing or recon- 
structing our Services, we are to follow orders that are histori- 
cally pure, or whether we are also at liberty to follow those 
which under adverse influences deviated from accepted Lutheran 
usage. Whether each one is not at liberty to make his own lit- 
urgy, or to do without a liturgy if he so choose. Whether the 
Nineteenth Century has not just as good a right to make a lit- 
urgy as the Sixteenth. It involves the question in which our 
friends are so deeply interested, whether the Washington Ser- 
vice is not just as truly a Lutheran liturgy, just as “legitimate,” 
as is the Common Service. 

Those who claim liberty in these respects seem to have found 
many arguments in the doctrines and practice of our Church 
which favor such a view, We must concede, for example, that 
the Lutheran Church has no liturgy which has statutory or can- 
onical obligation. We repudiate among us such an authority as 
has the Book of Common Prayer among the Anglicans. We 
have no one Service which has paramount authority, and no Ser- 
vice which is fixed and which does not admit of development or 
change. Iam free to admit that another Service could easily 
be prepared which would differ from the present one in every 
line and part, excepting so much of it as is taken from Holy 
Scripture, and yet would have just as good a claim to be con- 
sidered Lutheran. I will also admit that although I have used 
the Common Service with ever increasing love for more than 
twenty years, if | were compelled to use it for one day in a ver- 
bal and literal manner, I too would regard it as an insupportable 
yoke against which I should protest as earnestly as do now the 
opponents of the Service. To comprehend the situation, we 
must take a broader view of the matter than to regard the Ser- 
vice merely as a handbook of rites and ceremonies. 

The Principles of Worship of the Lutheran Church have been 
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alluded to in a previous article, and no Service can be regarded 
Lutheran which does not embody them. These principles, says 
Kliefoth, (4, 80), which our fathers maintained over against the 
Romanists, namely that the Mass is not a sacrifice but a sacra- 
ment; that in every service besides and before the sacrifice there 
must be a sacrament (that is, means of grace, in which the Word 
is also included); and that the Service is substantially Cosmz- 
nio, that is a reciprocal giving and receiving, (Soars and Anypis), 
and whatever else is implied in these principles, they had to 
maintain over against the Reformed as well. (lt would be an 
easy and a profitable thing to show the absence of these prin- 
ciples in many modern services). 

This is the glory and beauty of the Lutheran Service, that 
it is not a structure in accordance with a special form of words 
but rather a growth from a germinating principle; that while 
its roots are far back in the past, it may and does have a full 
and free development of its own, may draw freely from the re- 
sources of past ages and at the same time conform itself to the 
wants of the present. Surely it would be well for our friends to 
try to understand these things before they attempt to cut down 
a tree that gives such grateful shade. 

It is from this standpoint, that of the radically different view 
of the Principles of Worship which distinguishes the Lutheran 
Church, that we are unable to recognize, for example, certain 
South-West-German liturgies, notably that of Wuerttemberg, as 
pure Lutheran liturgies. It is for this reason also that we re- 
pudiate the Washington Service, which although “winked at” 
at Alleghany, was not thereby constituted a “legitimate” service. 
That arrangement contains fragments here and there of the Lu- 
theran Service, but disrupted and without organic connection. 
A hundred General Synods could not make it Lutheran. The 
Church of the Eighteenth Century tried to make liturgies in that 
way, but in doing so she simply excommunicated herself. 
Along the pathway of that century her liturgies lie like whitened 
skeletons in the desert. 

On the other hand, we may say that the simplest Service, if it 
contains the elements to which reference has been made, and 
does not break with historical usage, for this is also a distinc- 
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tive characteristic of the Lutheran Church, is a true and pure 
Lutheran Service. 

Of the Common Service itself it has been admitted that it is 
only a tentative form. If, instead of using their fund of theoret- 
ical knowledge for the purpose of assailing it, men would use 
the Service practically for purposes of edification, they would 
soon find out what abundant opportunities are presented for 
adaptation, and the exercise of the widest liberty. 

The matchless beauty of the Introits, for example, when ren- 
dered according to the ancient usage, may perhaps be a sealed 
book to most congregations. But see what careful and adequate 
provision has been made in all such cases, for alternative use. 

We know of no one claiming that the nation or people is not 
Lutheran because it may have been misled into other forms of 
worship. The lutheran Church has a broader foundation than 
the Liturgy. Nor have we branded individuals as not being 
Lutherans, merely because of their inability to comprehend or 
use the Service. Although it must have occurred to many as 
more than a mere coincidence, when one of the chief leaders in 
the crusade against the Service recently proved to be as stoutly 
opposed to the catechism and to the doctrines of our Church 
as he is to the Service. 

A word as to the practical bearings of this question in the 
General Synod may not be out of place. There is a natural dis- 
position to speak of the friends and the foes of the Common 
Service. It is too early to make such a distinction. After some 
years the minds of our people will be better able to judge of its 
merits and demerits than at present. Nor is there any danger 
to be apprehended from radical efforts to undo the work that 
has been done. Should there be such a disposition, so great is 
the vantage ground which the Service itself occupies, that at the 
last moment, those who are themselves most actively engaged 
in such a work would hesitate to complete it, even if they had 
the power, for they would not be quite sure that they would not 
be unchurching themselves. What we want is peace; in our 
congregations a loyal effort to respond to the directions and 
teachings of the Church; in our papers and magazines a calm 
and helpful presentation of facts and ideas that will edify ; and 
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above all, in our seminaries and colleges, instruction and practice 
that will stimulate and strengthen our future pastors and help 
them to realize the value and importance of the long-lost inher- 
itance of which we have at last come into the safe possession. 


—_- 
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161. 

Chronology of the Roman emperors 
with reference to the N, T., II, 47. 

Church, The, II, 481; Ill, 43; of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, I, 97 ; Cath- 
olic, I1, 485 ; visible and invisible, 
490; III, 64; her nature, 52; 
consists properly of true believers, 
486 ; consists of two inseparable 
constituents, 489; is the only trus- 
tee and steward of the means of 
grace, 491; evil influence around, 
499; has not yet attained her ideal 
perfection, 503; her duty to re- 
form herself, 505; a possible ne- 
cessity for a new one, 508 ; women 
in, IV, 220; the only institution 
of true reform, V, 259; mission of 


VII, 100; not founded on Peter, 
440; Allentown case, Vili, 8: 
duty of to delinquent members, 
229 ; orders, 1X, 485 ; humans or- 
dinances in, X, 315 ; factors in its 
development, 317; diversity in 
principles which regulate, 319; 
specific forms of government for, 
346 ; and the labor problem,XVII, 
248 ; terms of communion in, XIX, 
458. 

Church Elections, Law of, XVI, 273. 

Church's Future, 327. 

Church Growth in America, XVIII, 
213. 

Church Love, among our people, I, 
434; how can it be fostered, 436; 
should begin in early life, 436; is 
assisted by work, 441; produced 
by uniformity in service and wor- 
ship, 443. 

Church, the Lutheran, in this coun- 
try one hundred years ago, XIX, 
242. 

Church Membership, qualifications 
necessary to, XIII, 56. 

Church, the Stability of, XI, 200. 

Church, the visible and invisible, XI, 
503. 

Church Problems solved by history, 
I, 557. 

Church relation of children of be- 
lievers prior to their baptism ac- 
cording to the Lutheran dogma- 
ticians, IX, 325. 

Church and State, relation between, 
X, 345; in U.S., IV, 144. 

Church Polity, a question in, VI, 81; 
IX, 148. 

Church of the Apostles, VIII, 130. 

Church Extension among the Lu- 
therans, IX, 593. 
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Church Discipline, X, 362 ; aims of, 
362 ; limits of, 367; the duty of 
enforcing, 374. . 

Cicero's Consulate, II, 61. 

City of God, II, 460, 628. 

Civil affairs, XI, 312. 

Civil Liberty and the Reformation, 
XIV, 113. 

Civil Service, Ten Years of the, XII, 
60. 

Clefts of the Rock, V, 153. 

Clergy, the benefit of XVIII, 94. 

Codex Sinaiticus, I, 122; peculiari- 
ties of, X, 153; contractions and 
abbreviations in, 157; omissions 
in, 158; mistakes in, 167 ; correc- 
tions and marginal additions, 171. 

Co-Education, 1V, 117. 

College, The, X, 376; the hope of 
our land for Christian education, 
XVII, 556. 

College Curriculum, social and po- 
litical science in the, XIX, 503. 
Colleges American, I, 140; agricul- 
tural, 144; as related to Christian- 
ity, VIII, 65; as related to public 

schools, LX, 28. 

Collegiate Education, The, adapted 
to the wants of the present day, 
V. 569. 

Colloquy at Heidelberg, X, 388. 

Comba’s Waldensians, XVII, 377. 

Common Sense in Religion, IV, 145. 

Common Service, the public use of 
the, XIX, 277; criticism of, XX, 
103, 457; defense of, XX, 299, 
342, 363, 642. 

Communion, close, III, 214; what 
constitutes qualification for admis- 
sion to, VII, 225; early definition 
of, IX, 426; preparation for, 431 ; 
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elements used for, 432; as ob- 
served by the Greek Church, 435. 

Communion, Inter-, XIX, 203. 

Communion of Saints, II, 377; scrip- 
tural term for, 377; XVI, 593. 

Communion Wine, XVI, 1. 

Communism and Socialism, X, 304. 

Compulsory Education, II, 22. 

Comte, 1X, 99. 

Concerning certain misconceptions 
in inquiries into the relation be- 
tween science and religion, X, 370. 

Condition of the departed spirits in 
Hades, III, 277. 

Conditions of Success in Preaching 
without Notes, V, 470. 

Conference with Cajetan, X, 389; 
with Zwingle, 393. 

Confession, the Monophysitic, XII, 
500. 

Confessions, Subscriptions to, II, 580. 

Confession, VII, 81; 
485; design of, 494; estimate put 
upon it by the Reformers, 496; 
benefits of, 508 ; Romish view of, 
VII, 82; Protestant view of, 82; 
Scriptural view of, 85; and pri- 
vate absolution, XI, 397. 

Confessional! Principle and the Con- 
fessions, XI, 14. 

Confirmation, Nature of, XV, 232. 

Conflict of Christianity with heathen- 
ism, X, 141. 

Confucianism, iX, 377. 

Congregationalism of the last three 
centuries, X, 615. 

Conrad's, Dr., Catechism, XVII,259. 

Conscience, under revelation and 
grace, VII, 257; proof of its fall- 
ibility, V, 23 ; Christ and the, XIII, 
77: 


private, VI, 
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Consecration in the ministry, V, 523. 

Conservation of the Church, X, 355. 

Conservative Reformation, I, 458 ; 
II, 80, 

Conservative Lutheranism, I, 259. 

Consistory, VII, 123. 

Constant Progress, V, 377. 

Consubstantiation, V, 515. 

Conversion of John Wesley, and his 
indebtedness to Luther, XIV, 513. 

Conversion of the World to Christ, 
III, 161. 

Cook, Joseph, Lectures, 1X, 155, 312, 
475; reviewed on conscience, X, 
23. 

Correlation of Vital and Physical 
Forces, I, 319. 

Cosmological proof, I, 183, 189. 

Council, Vatican, I, 585; of Jerusa- 
lem, III, tor, 

Course and character of emigration 
and what per cent. is available to 
the Lutheran Church, VIII, 382, 

Credibility of the Scriptures, X, 592. 

Creeds, problems of, I, 563; proper 
limits of, 111, 397; authority of in 
the early Lutheran Church, VIII, 
352; their necessity and limitation, 
X, 355- 

Culture and the Gospel, I, 469. 

Cultivation of church life, VI, 443. 

Cup, the denial of, VII, 29 ; reasons 
for denial, 40. 


ALE’S, Dr., inquiry into the 
)) usage of Bamtig@, V, 320. 
Daniel, Taylor's, VII, 310. 
Darkness, The power of, VIII, 550. 
Darwin, I, 184. 

Darwinism, IV, 73. 

D’Aubigne's History of the Refor- 
mation, VI, 163; VII, 156; IX, 
158. 
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David, King of Israel, V, 306; VI, 
314. 

Days of Jezebel, Il, 622. 

Deaconesses, the work of the, XIX, 
280. 

Deacons, chosen by the Church, III, 
101. 

Dead, Burial of, XIV, 380. 

De Laveleye, E., Art. from, VI, 555. 

Delinquencies, prevailing, VIII, 232. 

Delinquent Members, Church's duty 
to, VIII, 229; how they may be 
reclaimed, 239. 

Denominationalism, use and abuse 
of, VIII, 1o1. 

Departed Spirits, III, 277; condition 
in Hades, 279 

Descensus ad Inferos, XIV, 303. 

Descent of man, II, 213, 346. 

Descent into hell, III, 275; XIV, 
303. 

Desert of the Exodus, II, 620, 

Design, 1, 187. 

Development and direction of lay 
work, IV, 369; XI, 459; XV, 11. 

Development Hypothesis, VII, 318. 


Development of Protestants and 
Catholics, VI, 555. 
Development theory, I, 184; not 


necessarily atheistic, 185 ; favored, 
V, 93. 
Did the Apostles expect the second 
coming of Christ, IV, 321. 
Didache of the Twelve Apostles and 
the Historic Episcopate, XIX, 91. 
Diet of Speyer, the, XVIII, 72. 
Dillman, Prof., Art. from, VIII, 513. 
Discrepancies of the Bible, V, 315. 
Disputation with Eck at Leipsic, X, 
404. . 
Divine Image lost and restored,X VI, 
253. 
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Divine Jesus, the, XX, 248. 

Divine Truth, Lutheran Conception 
and Philosophy of, XV, 69. 

Divorce and Marriage, XIV, 574. 

Doctrinal theology of the Lutheran 
Church, VI, 144. 

Doctrinal basis of the General Syn- 
od, X, 358. 

Doctrine of Election, XV, 345. 

Dogmatic theology, IV, 161, 

Dogmatic Thought and its Conse- 
quences XV, 509. 

Dillinger’s reply to the Archbishop 
of Munich, I, 606, 

Domestic Life of Thomas Jefferson, 
I, 630. 

Doom Eternal, X, 609. 

Dorner’s, Dr., Introduction to Pro- 
testant theology, I, 21; history of 
Protestant theology, II, 321, 521. 

Doubt in Catholic doctrine, I, 281 ; 
does not belong to faith, 299; 
should not be indulged, 299. 

Drama of Providence on the Eve of 
the Reformation, XIV, 63. 

Duties of the hour, III, 534. 

Duty of the Church to supply an 
adequate Ministry, XVII, 396. 

Duty of the Lutheran Church tocare 
for her own, XIX, 286. 

Dwight, Dr., I, 300, 

Dynamics of Success, II, 1. 


Dyed Kings of Norway, V, 625. 

Earth, the living, XIV, 345. 

Ecclesiastical History, settles the 
point of Lutheran identity, IV, 
426. 

Ecclesiastical Polity of the N. T., II, 
617. 

Ecclesiastical Quarterlies in the 
United States, XII, 586. 
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Ecclesiastical problems, I, 557; 
rites, X, 316. 

Eclectic Studies, I, 140. 

Edification, Christ the end of, II, 180. 

Educating young men for the Min- 
istry, XVII, 60. 

Education, experiments in, I, 142; 
its aims and results, I, 384; a mis- 
conception concerning, 385; is 
not synonymous with instruction, 
385; culture of, 387; is the per- 
fecting of our manhood, 391; 
reaches to the confines of society, 
394; national aspect of, 305; fe- 
male, in the Lutheran Church, 
445; compulsory, II, 22; colle- 
giate, adapted to the present, V, 
569; higher without God, VIII, 
278 ; ministerial considered, 369 ; 
secular, X, 55; defined, 377; 
moral and religious in connection 
with intellectual, XI, 209; bene- 
ficiary, XII, 432; in the South, 
XII, 268; Christian, XIII, 383; 
the College the hope of our land 
for Christian, XVIII, 556; bene- 
ficiary, XX, 92; ministerial, XX, 
395; ethics in popular, XX, 573. 

Education in the South, XII, 268, 

Effective speaking, characteristics 
of, II, 426. 

Efficiency in the Ministry, XX, 614. 

Efficient work, organization for, ILI, 
604. 

Effort to reconstruct History in the 
interest of the General Council, 
XVI, 571. 

Egyptian, Antiquities, Light on the 
Bible from, XVI, 345. 

Efforts for others, III, 599. 

Eldership of the N. T., VII, 161. 

Election, the doctrine of, XV, 345. 
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Elections, Church, Law of, XVI, 
273. 

Elements of Power in Talmage’s 
Preaching, XVIII, 246. 

Elements of Success in Preaching, 
XVII, 157. 

Elijah, the Prophet, VI, 313. 

Ellis, Aaron, views of, 1X, 613. 

Eloquence of St. Paul, II, 418. 

Elsmere, Robert, X1X, 83. 

Emigration, its cause and charac- 
ter, VIII, 382. 


Emotional Methods in Religion, 
XX, 1. 

Emotions, X, 302. 

Empire, the German. I, 413. . 


Empty Pews—How shall we fill 
them? XVIII, 341. 

Endor, apparition at, VIII, 321. 

English 


studying, 1, 57; peculiar words 


Language, method of 
in, 58; word study, 64. 

English Lessons for English peo- 
ple, Il, 158. 

English Literature, works on, II, 
435- 

Episcopate, the historic, XX, 405. 

Episcopate, historic, Didache of 
the Apostles and, XIX, 91. 

Episcopate, Rise of the, XIII, 1. 

Epistle to Philemon, XX, 514. 

Erasmus and Luther as examples 

and sanctified 

learning and activity, V, 547. 


of unsanctified 


Error of the Reformed Churches, 
X, 321; of the Roman Church, 
"323. ' 

Eschatology as taught by our Lord, 
XVII, 88. 

Esoteric Buddhism, XVII, 381. 

Essenes, Christ and the, XVIII, 


at?. 
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Essentials in the*Teacher of The- 
ology, XI, 564. 

Essential Unity of Protestant 
Christianity, XII, 159. 

Estimate of Dr. Brown’s Charat- 
ter, XIII, 433. 

Eternal Life, how to obtain, III, 5. 

Eternal Punishment, LX, 1. 

Ethics, X, 136; notes 

postulates in the new, XI, 42; 


on some 
in popular education, XX, 573. 

Ethics, true position of, in popular 
education, XX, 573. 

Ethiopic Book of Baruch, VIII, 
333- 

Ethiopic Church, Baptismal Book 
of, XII, 29. 

Eucharistic Service, the Lord’s 
Prayer in, XV, 418, 605. 

Evangelical Alliance, I, 241; 1V, 
233- 

Evangelical Preaching, XIV, 25. 


_ 
~ 


Evangelical Review, history of, 

Evangelical Truth, a living princi- 
ciple, I, 29. 

Evangelism, Modern, VII, 400; 
defined, 403. 

Evangelist of the Old Testament, 
X11, 442. 

Events of Dr. Brown’s Life, XIII, 
410. 

Evidence of Christianity, The pri- 
mary, 1V, 409. 

Evidences, Christian, X, 298. 

Evidential Value of Apostolic Tes- 
timony to Christ, XV, 221. 

Evidential Value of Prophecy, XX, 
52%. 

Evolution, hypothesis of, X. 246; 
is not science, 1V, 73; of Chris- 
tianity, VI, 346; shall it be athe- 
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istic, IX, 179; logically demands 
theism, 191. 

Evolution and the Scriptures, XII, 
88. 

Evolution and Christian Thought, 
XX, 55. 

Evolution, Religion of, XII, 29. 

Evolution of Religion, XVI, 42. 

Exalted Character of Preaching, 
XIX, 161. 

Executive Faculty in Man, XIV, 
177. 

Exegesis of the Holy Scriptures, 
Il, 31; must be determined pneu- 
matically throughout, 31; how 
to conduct it, 39; rules of appli- 
cation, 42. 

Exegetical, Titus 2: 13, III, 285. 

Exodus, True Story of, X, 469 

Ex opere operato, Vill, 427. 

Explosions of steam boilers, causes 
and prevention, Il, 494. 

Exposition of 1 Cor. 15: 22, Il, 
448 ; Titus 2: 13, III, 285; Heb. 
13: 10, V, 564; Phillipians 2: 6, 
7, VIII, 119. 

Exposition of Scripture, II, 179; 
shaped by the object in view, 185. 

Extracts from the Life and Labors 
of Bengel, XIX, 105. 

Extreme Liberalism, in the Luth. 
Church, I, 243; symbolism, 249. 

ACTS found in the Allentown 

f church case, VIII, 1. 

Fairbairn’s Studies in Philosophy, 
VIil, 139. 

Faith, assurance of, I, 280; the es- 
sential element for right living, 
II, 585 ; as related to feeling, III, 
I, eye of, 280; Justification by, 
taught by Lutherans, 561; guar- 
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antees to, VIII, 218; saving, X, 
126; justification by, 198; Smith 
on the decay of, 252; conserva- 
tion of, 355. 

Faith, Justification by, XX, 549. 

Faith, Justification by, and the 
Christian Idea, XVI, 191. 

Faith and Philosophy, VIII, 139. 

False reverence, VIII, 1go. 

Family Religion, some elements of, 
ie 192. 

Family Worship, XX, 262. 

Faraday the Scientist and Chris- 
tian, V, 420; thestory of his life, 
421; 
Christian, 424. 


22? 


as a scientist, 422, as a 

Feasibility of a Service for all En- 
glish-speaking Lutherans, XI, 
103. 

Feelings, Survival of the, XI, 354. 

Feeling as related to faith, III, 1. 

Feet-washing, XV, 557. 

Female Education, I, 445; its com- 
parative neglect in the Lutheran 
Church, 446; reasons for, 448 ; 
its usefulness, 449; neededin the 
family, 450. 

Fellowship, Ill, 593 ; problems of, 
1, 574. 

Fenelon, XVII, 502. 

Final cause, theistic proof from, I, 
165; among the ancients, 173; 
objections to, 188. 

Final Judgment, The, XVII, 206. 

Final Philosophy, VIII, 137. 

Fire Worshipers, strange, I, 343. 

Fitness of Luther for the Work of 
the Reformation, XIV, 81. 

Foreign Missions, success of, XIX, 
189. 

Forgiveness and Law, IV, 457. 

Form of Concord presents a Post- 
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Reformation conception of the 
Church, II, 139. 

Formula of Concord, author of, I, 
112; not recognized by Luther- 
ans in the U. S., II, 262. 

Foundation of moral obligation, 
VI, 128. 

Founder, The, of Pennsylvania, 111, 
177. 

France and the allied powers at 
Waterloo, I, 325. 

France, government of, I1, 23; the 
Lutheran Church in, XIII, 347. 
Franco-Prussian War, I, 414; les- 

sons of, II, 15. 

Frederick Congregation, history of, 
XIII, 516. 

Free Schools, Catholic attack on, 
VI, 291. 

Free Self-Government, Growth, 
&c., Il, 556. 

Free Will, XIII, 477. 

French Revolution, 1X, 166. 

Fundamental doctrine, what is it? 
V, 535. 

Fundamental Principles of the Gen- 
eral Council, XVII, 515. 

Fundamental Principles of the Re- 
formation, XIV, tot. 

Future, the Church’s, Xli, 327. 

Future State, arguments for, II, 
117. 


ALESBURG rule, VIII, 595. 

. Gardiner’s Greek Harmony, I, 
634. 

General Council, Effort to recon- 
struct history for the, XVI, 571; 
Fundamental Principle of, XVII, 
515. 

General Synod and Home Missions, 
XV, 589. 
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General Synod’s order of public 
worship, X, 341. 

General Synod in U. S., V, 591; 
basis of, I, 267 ; in N. A. (South), 
267 ; how formed, II, 127 ; prac- 
tical work of, VI, 1; home mis- 
sion work of, 415; twenty- 
seventh convention, V, 591; 
twenty-eighth convention, VII, 
325; twenty-ninth convention, 
1X, 464; doctrinal basis of, X, 
358. 

Genesis, book of, its historical 
character, X, 74. 

Genesis of Christian ‘society, VI, 
344- 

Genius not hostile to education, I, 
386. 

German Empire, I, 413; unity of, 
413; seven months’ war, 414; 
situation of, 427. 

German Hymnology before Luther, 
XV, 191. 

German Language, III, 228. 

Germans, ancient, I, 420; abject 
poverty of lower classes, 428; 
progress of in this country, III, 
235; in U. S., V, 355; prejudice 
against, 364; in the General Syn- 
od, VII, 409. 

Germany, three parts, I, 427; em- 
igrants from, VIII, 385. 

Germ theory, VII, go. 

Gesture, Manual of, VI, 318. 

Giving, a duty and a privilege, I, 
19. 

Gladstone, Hon. W. E., political 
expostulation of, V, 128. 

God, his existence an important 
doctrine, I, 165 ; doctrine of, IV, 
161; his existence, V, 283. 

God, self-revelation of, XVIII, 1. 
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God-consciousness and the Christ, 
XVIII, 538. 

God’s Rescues, I, 481. 

God_.is Love, XVI, 390. 

God’s Sovereignty, X, 484; asa 
fact, 490; characteristics, 491 ; 
as exercised, 505. 

God with us, II, 310. 

God’s Word, Man’s Light, VII, 633. 

God’s Word, relation to Christian 
doctrine, I, 119; nature of, 169. 

God’s Word, through Preaching, 
V; 47. 

Goldwin Smith on the decay of 
faith, X, 252. 

Good Works, obligation to, I, 510; 
necessity of, 511; XV, 485. 

Grammar of the N. T., IV, 146. 

Great Conversions, VII, 152. 

Greece, History of, VII, 148. 

Greek and English Concordance of 
N T., fl, 153. 

Greek Testament, Westcott and 
Hort’s, XIII, 272. 

Grounds of Heathen Salvation, 
XVII, 170. 

Ground Work of Lutheran Theol- 
ogy: IX, 669; X, 90, 114. 

Growth in spiritual life, X, 141. 

Growth of the Church in America, 
XVIII, 213. 

Guarantees to faith, VIII, 218. 


ADES as understood by the 
H intelligent heathen, III, 272. 
Hall, Dr. Newman, I, 304. 
Handbook of Bible Manners, IV, 

146. 

Hartwick Seminary, VIII, 592; its 
establishment, 594; its incorpor- 
ation, 596; its property, 597; 
its libraries, 598; its societies, 
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599; its trustees, 599; its facul- 
ty, 601; its claimants, 602; its 
location, 603 ; its usefulness, 607. 

Have we the original text of the 
Holy Scriptures ? XVI, 529. 

Heathen, salvability of, III, 411; 
future condition of, 414; will be 
punished, 419; salvation of the, 
XV, 209; grounds of ditto, 
XVII, 170. 

Heaven, location, III, 283. 

Heavenly citizenship, V, 61. 

Hebrews, 13: 10, V, 564. 

Hebrew Testament, chronology of, 
V, 1, 238. 

Hebrews, The, a nation, I, 340. 

Hegel and the materialists, VIII, 
187. 

Hell, descent into, III, 
tion, 283. 

Henry Melchior 
XVIII, 254. 

Herbert Spencer, VII, 187. 

Heresy, the materialistic, XVIII, 
453- 

Hermeneutics of the N. T., VIII, 
143. 

Hiller, Dr. A., Inauguration of XII, 
228. 

Hinduism, defined, X, 433; and 
the true God, 436; as affected 
by Christianity, 437. 

Hindu Religion, Il, 246. 

Hindus, practical religion of, X, 


275; loca- 


Muhlenberg, 


432; morality of, 432. 

Historical character of the book of 
Genesis, X, 74 

Historical sketch of our India 
Mission, IX, 262. 

Historical witness, The, IX, 131. 

Historic origin of the Bible, III, 
623. 
82 
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Historic Episcopate, the, XX, 405. 

Historical Christianity, XVI, 56. 

Historical Society, the Lutheran, 
XVIII, 183. 

History of 
XIX, 420. 

History of the Tennessee Synod, 
XIX, 45. 

History and Doctrines of the Wal- 
densians, XVIII, 377. 

History of the English Lutheran 
Church in N. Y., VII, 269. 

History of the Hebrew translation 
of the N. T., VIII, 363. 

History of the Lutheran Church in 
Columbia Co., N. Y., X, 33. 

History of missions, 111, 309. 

History of the missions of the 


the General Synod, 


American Board, V, 301. 

History of the Theological Semin- 
ary of the Ev. Luth. Church in 
i. 8. Vip Soe. 

Hodge on the Lutheran doctrine of 
the person of Christ, II, 256; 
XVII, 410. 

Hodge’s Systematic Theology, III, 
618. 

Holy Ghost, the sin against the, 
XIV, 255. 

Holy Spirit, doctrine of the, XX, 
446. 

Home Missions, and the General 
Synod, XV, 589; some lessons 
on, XVII, 107. 

Home Missionary organization in 
the General Synod, I, 195; at- 
tempt to form a central organiz- 
ation, 198; arrangements of the 
district synods, 199; the opera- 
tions of, 207. 

Home Mission work in the General 


Synod, VI, 415; IX, 593; its 
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difficulties, VI, 417; its encour- 
agements, 422; in cities, 592. 

Home Mission and Church Exten- 
sion work among the Lutherans, 
especially in the great North- 
west, IX, 593. 

How shall we train the ministry for 
the times ? VIII, 476. 

How shall the state acknowledge 
her obligation to Christ ? III, 361. 

How the world was peopled, III, 
142. 

How to develop and direct the be- 
nevolence of the Church, V, 451. 

Huguenots, History of the Rise of 
X, 305. 

Human conditions of a good prayer 
meeting, IX, 61. 

Human ordinances in the Church, 
X, 315; specific, 326. 

Human Race, VI, 151; antiquity 
of, III, 450. 

Human nature, ministerial acquain- 
tance with. XVI, 368, 

Human_ responsibility 
work, XI, 418. 

Huxley, I, 184; VII, 202; 
toplasm, 1X, 102. 


in God’s 
and pro- 


Hymnology, German, before Lu- 
ther, XV, 191. 

Hymnology, theology of Medieval, 
XIV, 554. 


LLUSTRATIONS of Providence 
| in the history of the Church, 
IV, 175. 

Immortality, Mill on, V, 288; new 
phases of the argument for, II, 
100. 

Importance of teaching the Bible 
to children, VI, 204. 
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Impeccability of Christ and his 
temptation, XX, 33. 

Image, the divine, lost and restor- 
ed, XVI, 253. 

index of the first twenty volumes 
of the QUARTERLY, XX, 649. 

In what does the priesthood of be- 
lievers consist, XVII, 360. 

Inaugural Address, Dr. Valentine's 
XIV, 597. 

Inauguration of Dr. Hiller, XII, 
228. 

India, Christianity in, XVI, 412; 
the Lutheran General Synod in, 
XIX, 481. 

Inaugural Address before the Brit- 
ish Association by Prof. John 
Tyndall, V, 68. 

Inconsistency among Christians, 
I, gl. 

Individualism, VII, 447. 

Infallibility, papal, 1, 585; protes- 
tant, II, 161; of symbolical books, 
163; of conscience, X, 23. 

Infant baptism the basis of Chris- 
tian nurture, XVI, 514. 

Infant salvation, XIII, 394. 

Infant Baptism and Infant Salva- 
tion in the Calvinistic system, 
IV, 454. 

Infidels do not wish Christ, I, 91. 

Infinite, proof for, I, 190. 

Influence of the pastor, II1, 602. 

Influence of the Bible upon the lib- 
erties of our country, IV, 58. 

Influence of beneficiary education 
upon the character of the minis- 
try, XV, go. 

Inquiries into the relation between 
Science and Religion, X, 270. 
Inside view of the Vatican Council, 

II, 300. 
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Instruction, VI, 564. 

Intellectual life, VI, 564. 

Intellect, The, I, 392; imposes ob- 
ligations, 393. 

Interchange of pulpits, IV, 82. 

Inter-communion, XIX, 203. 

Intermediate state, I, 268 ; LII, 267; 
doctrine of, 275 ; not one of pro- 
bation, I, 278, 

Interpretation of Philippians 2 : 6, 
7; VIII, 119. 

Interpretation, rules of, II, 31. 

Introduction of human life into the 
world, XVI, 84 

Introversion, IX, go. 

Invisible world, III, 270. 

Invocation of the Saints, XVI, 459. 

Irrepressible power of Christianity, 
XII, 106. 

Islamism and Christian missions, 
XVIII, 270, 

Isaiah, prophecy of, II], 24; as- 
cension of, VIII, 513; vision of, 
523. 

Is Conscience Infallible? X, 23. 

Israel in Egypt, 1V, 451. 

lyeyas, The legacy of, VII, 207. 


ESUS, the Son of God, XX, 248. 
Jesus and Hillel, X1, 530. 
Jesus, religion of, against evolu- 
tion, XII, 1. 
Jewish-Christian movement in 
Southern Russia, XVI, 378. 
John, St., Life and Writings, X, 
305. 
Josephus, a study of, XIX, 325, 
599. 
Joule’s experiment, VII, 186. 
Journeys of Luther, X, 312. 
Jubilee, the Lutheran, X, 528. 
Judgment, the final, XVII, 206. 
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of con- 
troversy on, I, 283; Papist doc- 
trine of, 281 ; Newman on, VI, 94. 
Justification by Faith, V, 616; as 
held and taught by the Lutherans, 
Ill, 561; the centre of Reforma- 
tion doctrine, X, 198; statement 


Justification, importance 


of the principle, 206; conse- 
quences of, 210; doctrine of, XX, 
549. 


ANT, I, 180. 
Kepler, John, II, 387; his 


great discoveries, 392. 
Keys, power of, VI, 505; VII. 216. 
Kingdom of Christ on earth, V, 313. 
Knowing and being, ultimate ground 
of, XIII, 230. 
Knowledge by service, III, 454, 
Krauth’'s metaphysics of the Lord's 
Supper, I1, 80, 


ree rights of, ILI, 95. 


La Rochefoucauld and his max- 
ims, XVIII, 538. 
Labor movement,: Christ and the, 
XX, 435. 
Labor Question, XVII, 102, 248. 
Land, the Bible and, XIX, 303. 
Languages of the Bible and the min- 
ister, XV, 366. 
Language study, XVII, 79. 
Languages, comparative value of 
ancient and modern, I, 143. 


Language, English, methods of 
studying, I, 57; nature of, VII, 
588. 


Language, modern, instead of an- 
cient, 1, 142; why study, 143. 

Latest yoke of bondage, II, 600. 

Law for the clergy, VII, 628. 

Law, Philosophy of, VII, 150; a rule 

of action, VI, 134. 
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Law of burial and burial grounds, 
XIII, to. 

Law of church elections, XVI, 273. 

Law of charitable and 
trusts, X1V, 268. 

Law of marriage and divorce, XIV, 
574- 

Lay-Work, development and direc- 


religious 


tion of, IV, 369; principal means 
of, 382; development of, XI, 459; 
ditto, XV, 11. 

Learning, sanctified and unsancti- 
fied, V, 547. 

Le Conte’s book on evolution, XX, 
55- 

Legends of the Patriarchs, &c., LI, 
471. 

Leipsic controversy, X, 414. 

Length of the Saviour’s public min- 
istry accordiug to the Gospel of 
John, XIII, 49. 

Lessons and methods of the Salva- 
tion Army, XII, 548. 

Lewes, G. H., his discovery in Mon- 
ism, VIII, 192. 

Liberality, III, 594. 

Liberty, what is it? IV, 60; religious 
and Luther, XVI, 222. 

Licensure, premature, XVII, 371. 

Life, human, introduction of, XVI, 
84. 

Life, the prosperous, XIV, 449. 

Life and death eternal, VIII, 467. 

Life, with a purpose, X, 599; our 
future, VI, 62; origin of, VII, 90. 

Limestone districts and the Lutheran 
Church, XIII, 509. 

Literature of power, II, 435. 

Literary and social judgment, IV, 
142. 

Liturgical Question, XI, 364; XIII, 
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101, 161; XV, 275; XX, 103, 299, 
342, 363, 457, 642. 

Liturgical Riddle, a, XX, 363, 

Liturgical Service for English-speak- 
ing Lutherans, XI, 163. 

Living issue before the American 
Lutheran Church, XIX, 347. 

Lord's day, or Christian Sabbath, V, 
99, 161; its proper observance, 
117; ground of obligation for its 
observance, X, 320; its original 
institution, V, 164; Mosaic and 
Jewish aspect, 172; is it only a 
human ordinance ? XI, 79. 

Lord's Prayer, The, I, 317; VI, 387; 
its text, 389; origin, 392; 
structure, 303; its use, 3y5; in 
the eucharistic service, XV, 418, 
605. 

Lord’s Supper, V, 489; a general 
statement of the doctrine, 491; 


its 


Lutheran view from others, 495; 
Lutheran doctrine of, harmonizes 
the Scriptures, 513; oral reception 
in, 517; the doctrine of as held 
by the Ev. Lutheran Church, 1X, 
67; as held by the Ev. Reformed 
Church, 276; ritual of, 421; the 
pastor’s use of, XII, 415; real 
presence in, XIII, 250. 

Luthardt, Art. from, III, 43, 

Luther, not an extremist II, 132; fa- 
vors private judgment, 138; on 
communion of saints, 382; on the 
sacraments, 536; compared with 
Erasmus, V, 547; Private collo- 
quies and public disputations of, 
X, 386; first disputation of, 403 ; 
table talk of, 473; as a hymnist, 
VI, 148; asperity of his language, 
XI, 1; visit to sick-bed of, XI, 
513; by-ways in the life of, XI, 
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299; his doctrine of predestina- 
tion and the Holy Scriptures, XI, 
184; and Loyola—their influence 
on men, XIII, 541; and civil lib- 
erty, XIV, 113; his special fitness 
for the work of the Reformation, 
81; at Marburg, 127; and reli- 
gious liberty, XVI, 222 ; as a poet 
in daily life, 423; before the Diet 
of Worms, XVII, 309; as the 
of Protestant Morals, 
XVIII, 31; place in history, 414. 
Lutheran Church, union in, I, 241; 
difference in, 243; in the solution 
of church problems, 577; teaches 
union of the present and future, 
III, 69; in Illinois, 525; signifi- 
cance of her existence, IV, 421; 
the polity of, VI, 397, 612; VII, 
119; misdevelopment of, 517; in 
relation to the authority of human 
creeds, VIII, 352 ; how much ben- 
efitted by emigration, 382 ; its wor- 
ship as affected by art, IX, 169 ; 
between the Potomac and the Rio 
Grande, 245; its home mission 
and church extension work, 593; 
in Columbia Co., N. Y., X, 33; 
liberalism in, I, 243; symbolism 
in, 249; in Dutchess county, N. 
Y., XI, 381; in Ulster county, N. 
Y., XII, 539; and limestone dis- 
tricts, XII1, 509; in France, 347; 
at Woodstock, Va., XIV, 479; 
preparatory service in, XVI, 108 ; 
some items of history, 295. 
Lutheran Diet in America, 
464; IX, 396. 
Lutheran Identity, settled by history, 
IV, 426. 
Lutheran Jubilee, X, 528. 
Lutheranism, liberal, I, 


founder 


VIII, 


243; ex- 
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treme, 249; conservative, 259; 
original, 260; in some western 
states, VIII, 387. 

Lutheran conception and philosophy 
of the divine truth, XV, 69. 

Lutheran Congregation in Frederick, 
Md., XIII, 516. 

Lutheran Church in America one 
hundred years ago, XIX, 242. 

Lutheran doctrine of the real pre- 
sence of the body and blood of 
Christ in the Lord’s Supper, XIII, 
250. 

Lutheran Origin of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, XVII, 483. 

Lutheran Union, some obstacles to, 
407. 

Luthero-Episcopal church history, a 
chapter of, XIV, 479. 

Lutheran Church in India, and her 
work, XIX, 481. 

Lutheran, right to the name, II, 126; 
doctrine of the person of Christ, 
256; identity, 1V, 426; Church 
polity, VI, 397. 

Lyell’s Geology, I. 361. 


AN, natural tendency of, I, 73; 
pride of, 73; an aristocrat, 74; 


descent of, II, 213; a social being, 
VII, 447; resemblance between 
him and the ape, IX, 92; execu- 
tive faculty in, XIV, 177. 
Man or machine? XVI, 96. 
Manhood, True, essential elements 


“— y, % 

Marriage and divorce, law of, XIV, 
574- 

Material of Christian preaching, 


XVI, 123. 
Materialistic Heresy, XVIII, 453. 
Materialism and Pedagogy, VII,185. 
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Materialism of Tyndall, V, 87; 
viewed from a scientific-religious 

proofs of, 400 ; 
moral results of, 415 ; effect it will 
produce, 418; modern, VII, 318; 
history of, 621. : 

Materialists and Hegel, VIII, 187. 

Maudsley, Dr., sways to and fro, 
VIII, 182. 

Maxims of 
XVIII, 530. 

Max Mueller and Linguistic Roots, 
IX, 97. 

Melanchthon, II, 521; on the sac- 
raments, 545. 

Memorial Address, X, 564. 

Mercersburg Theology, inconsistent 
with and Reformed 
doctrine, IV, 251 ; anexplanation, 
443. 

Mesmerism, &c., VIII, 132. 

Messianic Idea, in the Pre-Christian 


standpoint, 394; 


La Rochefoucauld, 


Protestant 


apocalyptic literature, IX, 346. 

Metaphysics, (Mansel) II, 154; of 
the Lord's Supper, II, 80; repu- 
diated, VII, 192. 

Methods of studying the English 
Language, I, 57. 

Methodism, Hundred years of, VI, 
633; and the Centennial, 633; 
and its methods, 634. 

Methods of Work, for the conver- 
sion of sinners, IV, 393; for the 
relief of suffering, 399 ; for the re- 
covery of the fallen, 399 ; for the 
suppression of vice, and the im- 
provement of public morals, 401 ; 
for the spread of the Gospel, 403 ; 

the and 


for self-improvement 


growth of the church, 405; for 


the Christian home, 407. 
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Midland College, the ground of its 
claim, XVII, 589. 

Military system of Prussia, II, 18. 

Millenarians, III, 166. 

Millennial the Christian 
Church as foretold by the prophet 
Isaiah, III, 24; in what it will 
consist, 27, 


Era of 


Millennial reign, 398. 

Millennium, III, 167; how regarded 
in the early church, IX, 207. 

Minister, does not make the word 
and sacraments sinful, III, 497. 

Minister, the, and the Bible lan- 
guages, XV, 366. 

Ministerial acquaintance with hu- 
man nature, XVI, 368. 

Ministerial support, XVI, 233. 

Ministerial supply, XVII, 188, 396. 

Ministerial considered, 
VIII, 369; objections to, 370; 
some Criticisms on, XX, 395. 


education 


Ministerial work, as it affects the 

II, 243; 
others, 249. 

Ministerium, The, III, 93; VI, 82, 
249; practice of the primitive 
church concerning, III, 99; Lu- 


workers, as it affects 


ther on, 103; arguments for, 105 ; 
propriety of, 108 ; Augsburg Con- 
fession on VI, 85; additional re- 
marks on, VI, 397,612; VII, 119, 
242. 

Ministry, future power of, I, 302; 
compared with Levitical 
hood, 355; qualifications for, 361 ; 
advice to, 308; divine appoint- 
ment of, III, 95; doctrine of in 
the Lutheran Church, IV, 557; 
not a hierarchical order, 558 ; not 


priest- 


identical with spiritual priesthood, 
562; may be exercised by a pri- 
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vate person in case of extreme ne- 
cessity, IV, 566; what is a call to, 
569 ; 


longer given, 570; no immediate 


the immediate call to no 


inner call known in Holy Scrip- 
ture, 573; is there an inner call 
to? 579; call given through the 
Church, 581; Church communi- 
cates the call, 583; order in de- 
sirable, 591; consecration in, V, 
523; how to train, VIII, 477; 
should be educated, 369; right 
call to, IX, 485; qualifications 
for, 603; call to the, XIII, 583; 
ditto, XIV, 222; educating men 
for the, XVII, 60, 396; efficiency 
in the, XX, 614. 

Miracles of the N. T., XVI, 157. 

Misconceptions between religion and 
science, X, 270. 

Misdevelopment of the Lutheran 
Church in America, VII, 517. 

Modern Evangelism, VII, 400. 

Missions, privilege and responsibil- 
ity, XX, 625. 

Mission of the Christian artist, XVII, 
540. 

Mission work and prophecy, XII, 
526. 

IX, 


noteworthy facts of, 273; in 


Mission in 
262 ; 
Africa, 449. 

Missions, IV, 310; XX, 625; Chris- 

VI, 315; success of 

modern, V, 122; among the Jews, 

VI, 357; 

teenth centuries, VII, 363; the 

field of, 364; the laborers of, 365 ; 
advantages and disadvantages, 

366 ; visible success of, 369; his- 

tory of, III, 309; modern, XII, 

571; address on, XIII, 104; and 


India, history of, 


tian, past 


in the first and nine- 
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the salvation of the heathen, XV, 
209; and the General Synod, 589; 
and Islamism, XVIII, 270; some 
lessons on, 107; Lutheran home, 
XIX, 573; success of foreign, 189; 
reflex influence of, XX, 211. 

Mission Practice, Catholic, XV, 561. 

Missourians, the, XIX, 517. 

Modern Skepticism, II, 305. 

Modes and service in the sanctuary, 
X, 338. 

Mohammed and Mohammedanism, 
V, 475. 

Monism, discovery in, VIII, 192. 

Monks of the West, II, 315. 

Monophysitic Confession, XII, 500, 

Monotheism, question of primeval, 
XIII, 39. 

Monographs, social, &c., III, 631. 

Moral conclusions from metaphysi- 
cal distinctions, VI, 134. 

Moral insanity, XX, 634. 

Moral and Religious Education in 
connection with intellectual, XI, 
209. 

Morals, Luther as founder of Pro- 
testant, XVIII, 31. 

Moral obligation, the foundation of, 
VI, 128. 

Morals, effects upon nations, VI, 566. 

Mosaic law, the reason of the, XIX, 
539. 

Moses, Christ's testimony of, XIII, 
337- 

Mother's influence, I, 450, 527. 

Mr. Mill's Autobiography, a contri- 
bution to Christian evidences, IV, 
258. 

Muhlenburg Mission, IX, 449. 

Murphy on Leviticus, II, 465. 
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iS ears and Abihu, I, 343, 349; 

their crime, 353. 

Napoleon III, I, 417. 

Natural sciences, should clergymen 
study? IV, 597; ministers should 
study, VIII, 478. 

Natural selection, II, 346. 

Nature and its Author, V, 280. 

Nature and purpose of O. T. Mira- 
cles, X, 422. 

Nature and relation of Christ’s king- 
dom, XIX, 69. 

Neander, August, X, 220; charac- 
teristics, 225; his influence, 231. 
Necessity. of the atonement, XII, 

208. 

Necessities to manful life, VI, 449. 

Necessity of a right call to the min- 
istry, IX, 485. 

Necessity of human ordinances, X, 
318. 

Nehemiah, XVII, 40. 

Nescience philosophy, I, 182. 

Neurology and the human soul, VIII, 
177. 

Newly confirmed church members, 
XV, 232. 

Newman on Justification, VI, 94. 

New Obedience, I, 485; necessity 
of, 489 ; nature and limitations of, 
493; rules for, 495. 

New phases of the argument for 
immortality, II, 100, 

Newspaper, the Sunday, XX, 77. 

New Testament miracles, XVI, 157. 

New Test., revised English, XII, 43. 

Ney, Marshal, I, 336. 

Notes on some postulates in the new 
ethics, XI, 42. 

Nurture and infant baptism, XVI, 

514. 
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BEDIENCE, new, I, 485. 

¢ Objection to beneficiary educa- 
tion, VIII, 374. 

Objections to the cause of minister- 
ial education considered, VIII, 
369. 

Obligations assumed in church 
membership, VIII, 230. 

Obstacles to Lutheran union, XVIII, 
407. 

Of civil affairs, XI, 312. 

Of the cause of sin, XIV, 390. 

Of good works, XV, 485. 

Old Matin and Vesper services of 
the Lutheran Church, XII, 514. 

Old Test., discussion, XVII, 335. 

Of the use of the sacraments, VIII, 
396. 

On the chronology of the Hebrew 
Testament, V, 1, 238. 

On the proper limits of creeds, III, 
397: 

Order of public worship, IV, 614. 

Ordination, form of, IX, 578. 

Organization for efficient work, III, 
604. 

Organic structure and prerogatives of 
ancient and apostolic churches, 
VII, 54. 

Organized Christianity, III, 532. 

Origin and history of Premillenar- 
ianism, IX, 207. 

Origin and early history of the Ten- 
nessee Synod, XIX, 45. 

Origin of royal government in Israel, 
XI, 178. 

Origin of the World, VIII, 129; of 
life, VII, go. 

Original Sin, XVIII, 293. 

Original Text of Scriptures, XVI, 
529. 


VoL. XX. No. 4. 
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Orthodoxy of candidates for the 
ministry, II, 580. 

Our Church's history, conservation 
of, V, 429. 

Our civil government, the religion 
of, III, 350. 

Our future life, VI, 62, 

Our home mission work in cities, 
VI, 593: obstacles to, 595. 

Our present knowledge of the Sun, 
VII, 67, 381. 

Ownership and usufruct, XIX, 32. 


ALATINE Parish by Quassaick, 

P X, 438. 

Papal infallibility, I, 585; Luther 
rejects, II, 523. 

Papists on assurance of faith, I, 281; 
try to elude, Rom. 8: 38, 39; I, 
286 ; on the sacraments, 287. 

Paradise Lost, the cosmology of, 
VI, 187. 

Paralysis of will, VII, 195. 

Pastor, VI, 472; of the future, I, 
300; analysis of work, V, 281; 
his use of the Lord's Supper, XII, 
415, 

Paul as a witness to Christ, XII, 405. 

Paul, St., and Thecla, XVIII, 585. 

Peculiarities of Codex Sinaiticus, X, 
155. 

Peculiarities of the Leipsic contro- 
versy, X, 414. 

Pelagius and Augustine, XV, 110. 

Penn, William, III, 177. 

Personality, free, I, 188. 

Person, work and states of Christ, 
XIX, 363. 

Personal ministry of Christ, XV, 
371. 

Personal influence of the pastor, III. 
602. 
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Personal piety, training in, III, 
580. 

Personal religion, V1, 584. 

Personal selfishness, VI, 606. 

Person of Christ, II, 256; Dr. 
Hodge on the, XVII, 410. 

Perspiration and Aspiration, IX, 
648. 

Peter, St., Footprints of, VII, 156; 


the Apostle, 317; not the 
Church’s foundation, VII, 440. 
Pews empty, how to fill them, 


XVIII, 341. 

Philemon, the epistle to, XX, 514. 

Philosophy of Religion, XII, 53. 

Philosophy, of Natural Theology, 
V, 626; of Herbert Spencer, IV, 
450; modern, WII, 625. 

Physiology of the Soul and In- 
stinct, Il, 312. 

Pietistic controversy, IV, 278. 

Piety, personal, III, 580. 

Plato’s opinion of Socrates, I, 35. 

Plato, thou reasonest well, IX, 110. 

Poet, Luther as a, XVI, 423. 

Poetry as related to religion and 
science, XIII, 39. 

Politicians and Socrates, I, 41. 

Political Expostulation, A, V. 128. 

Political institutions and liberty, 
VI, 570. 

Popular two thousand 
years ago, III, 124. 

Popular unbelief—its cause and 
cure, XX, 58. 

Power of Christianity, XII, 106. 

Power of the Keys, VI, 505, 623. 

Practical answer to the “Liturgical 
Question,’’ XX, 342. 


theatres 


Practical exposition of Scripture, 
Il, 179. 
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Practical objections to chiliasm, 
XH, 258. 

Practical religion of the Hindus, 
X, 432. 

Practical work of the Lutheran 
Church of the General Synod, 
Vet. 

Prayer cures, VIII, 93. 

Prayer Gauge Debate, VI, 482. 

Prayer for the Kingdom, XVIII, 
571. 

Prayer meeting, good, buman con- 
ditions of, 1X, 47. 

Preaching, I, 303; views of, 305 ; 
importance of, 307; power in, 
II, 397; may be learned from 
Paul, 432; evangelical, XIV, 25; 
its material and end, XVI, 123; 

XVII, 
157; the exalted character of, 
XIX, 161. 

Preacher, V1, 629; must instruct, 


elements of success in, 


1, 406 ; and Bible languages, XV, 
306. 
Preachers’ sons, IX, 200. 
I, 296; Luther’s 
doctrine of, XI, 184; the con- 


Predestination, 


troversy, X1, 230. 

Premature Licensure, XVII, 371. 

Premillenarianism, 1X, 207. 

Preparation for church member- 
ship, V1, 420. 

Preparatory Service in the Luther- 
an Church, XVI, 108. 

Presbyterian Church, reunion of, 
I, Io. 

Priesthood, consecration, I, 349; 
Levitical, 355; Ill, 95; of Aaron, 
1, 360; and ultramontane prop- 
aganda, VI, 187; the laic, VII, 
505; of believers, XVII, 370. 
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Principle, Acting from, IX, 113. 

Principles of the Reformation, 
XIV, rol. 

Private confession and absolution, 
XI, 397. 

Private colloquies and public dis- 
putations of Luther, X, 386. 

Problems, solved by history, I, 
557; of the word, 559; of the 
creed, 563; of organization, 564 ; 
of government, 566; of worship, 
567; of rites, 570; of agencies, 
5733; of fellowship, 574. 

Problems of O. T. discussion, 
XVII, 335. 

Professor Richard’s Rejoinder, XX, 
642. 

Progress, constant, V, 377; obli- 
gations to, 378; condition of 
384; blessings of, 388. 

Prohibition, XVII, 353. 

Propagandists, active, VII, 200. 

Prophecy, and mission work, XII, 
526; the evidential value of, 
XX, 523. 

Prosperous Life, the, XIV, 449. 

Protestant Theology, history of, I, 
21; Ll, 321; has its seed in Ger- 
many, I, 30; divisions of, 31. 

Protestantism, seeks its final estab- 
lishment in the nature of Chris- 
tianity, I, 22; is not a chaos of 
tendencies, 23; the great refor- 
mation work, 24; ideal and real, 
29; defined, III, 361; vs. Ro- 
manism, VIII, 420; essential un- 
ity of, XII, 159; is it a failure? 
XX, 418. 

Protestantism and Catholicism in 
their influence upon the liberties 
and welfare of nations, VI, 555. 

Protestant Infallibility, 11, 161. 
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Protestant Morals, Luther as the 
founder of, XVIII, 31. 

Protoplasm, I, 186; IX, 103; J.S. 
Hutchinson’s Essay on, 1, 320. 

Protracted meetings, X, 335. 

Providence, in the history of the 
Church, IV, 175; divine, V, 283; 
wonders of, in the light of the 
Scriptures, XX, 277. 

Psalms, origin and growth of, X, 
613; Murphy’s Com. on, VI, 
156. 

Public Libraries in the U. S., VII. 
285. 

Public schools as related to col- 
leges, IX, 28. 

Pulpit, The, II, 376; mediocrity in, 
I, 303; and intellectual instruc- 
tor, V, 220; in Theology, 222; 
in Anthropology, 223; in Chro- 
nology and History, 224; in Ge- 
ography, 226; in Biography, 
227; in Natural History, 228; in 
Astronomy, 230; in Philosophy, 
231; in Ethics, 233; in Logic, 
234; in Rhetoric, 235; in Juris- 
prudence, 236; in Prophecy, 237; 
from the Pew, XII, 243; the 
Christian, XIX, 167. 

Pulpits, interchange of, 1V, 82. 

Punishment, eternal, LX, 1. 

Pythagoras, I, 172. 


UALIFICATIONS for an effec- 
tive speaker, II, 424. 
Qualifications for the Gospel min- 
istry, IX, 603. 
Qualifications necessary for church 
membership, XIII, 56. 
Quarterlies in the U.S., XII, 586. 
QUARTERLY index for 20 years, 
XX, 649. 
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Question of primeval monotheism, 
XIII, 39. 

Question in church polity, VI, 81. 

Question of being, VIII, 190, 

Question touching the Augsburg 
Confession, VIII], 161. 


ATIONALISM, first appear- 
ance of, I, 75; allied to deism, 
VI, 346. 


Reading Sermons, I, 407. 

Real presence, the, in the Lord’s 
Supper, XIII, 250. 

Reason of the Mosaic law, XIX, 
539- 

Reason, not a rule of faith, 1, 67; 
blind in spiritual matters, 86; 
definition of, 76; cannot 
Revelation, 79; its powers and 


test 


their application, 81; the dupe 
of lust, 87; formal use of, 95; 
an important instrument of truth, 
go. 

Recent works on English literature, 
Il, 434. 

Recent studies in Christology, V1, 
161. 

Recent educational movements and 
language study, XVII, 79. 

Reconstructing for the 
General Council, XV], 571. 

Reflex 
sions, XX, 211. 

The, 


history 
influence of foreign mis- 


Reformation, Ill, 301; es- 


pecially entrusted to the Ger- 
manic races, lI, 25 ; fruits of, 26; 
hidden work of, 28; aided, 112; 
principle of, Il, 321, 521; X, 
114; English, 1X, 310; funda- 
mental principles of, XIV, tor; 
Luther’s fitness for the work of 
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the, 81; Providence on the eve 
of, 63; and civil liberty, 113. 

Reform, Modern, IV, 339; true, V, 
259. 

Regeneration by baptism, IX, 390. 

Reichstag, The, I, 431. 

Reign of two ideas, XIV, 566. 

Rejoinder to the ‘Liturgical Ques- 
tion,’? XX, 457, 642. 

Relation of the Church to ques- 
tions of governmental policy, 
XIX, 589. 

Relation of Science to Religion, 
XVI, 327. 

Relation of* baptized children to 
the Church, XX, 45. 

Relation and duties of education to 
crime, V, 481. 

Relation of the children to the 
Church, IX, 325. 

Relation of the Sunday School to 
the Church, I, 97. 

Religion, V, 289; and Chemistry, 
1, 165; personal, VI, 284; and 

X, 

270; philosophy of, VI, 631; 

the state must not enforce any 

form of, I, 28; Hindoo, II, 364; 

Egyptian, 365; of China, 366; 

Ill, 

350; some elements of family, 


science, relation between, 


of our civil government, 
XI, 112; philosophy of, 53; of 
evolution as against the religion 
of Jesus, XI], 1; poetry in its 
327 3 
emotional methods in, XX, 1. 


relations to, and science, 


Religious amendment to the con- 
stitution, 1, 221; unsatisfactory 
and objectionable, 222; insuffi- 
cient and inadequate, 224; pro- 
ductive of moral evil, 227; rests 
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upon a false assumption, 228; 
wrong and unjust, 235; would 
be a dangerous precedent, 237; 
in conflict with the spiritual 
character of religion, 239. 

Religious feeling, VII, 627. 

Religious opinions of J. Stuart 
Mill, V, 279. 

Religious sentiment, VI, 481. 

Religious training of children 1, 

520. 

Religious training in the Sabbath- 
school, XX, 221. 

Remains of the Lost Empires, V, 
279. 

Repentance and Remission of sins 
as connected with baptism, VII, 
493- 

Repentance, VII, 485; its nature 
and necessity, 499; ditto, XIV, 
Sol. 

Repudiation of Zwinglian and Cal- 
vinistic opinions, V, 496. 

Requisites of a good Lutheran cat- 
echism, XVII, 226, 259. 

Retreat of science on the antiquity 
of the human race, III, 450 

Revelation,. V, 284. 

Review, Evangelical, I, 2; objects 
of, I, 1; need of, 4; position of 
the editors, 8; aim of, 11. 

Revision of the version of the N. 
T., Ill, 294; XII, 43. 

Reynolds, Dr., and the Review, I, 


_ 
~ 


Rich man, Scripture passage of 
Ill, 274. 

Richter, 1X, 99 

Rieger, George Conrad, X1X, 564. 

Right living, faith the essential el- 
ement of, Il, 585. 


Right to the name Lutheran, II, 
126. 

Rise of the Episcopate, XIII, 1. 

Rites, problems of, I, 570. 

Robert Elsmere, XIX, 83. 

Rome and the Bible, XV, 99. 

Roman Catholic mission practice, 
XV, 561. 

Roman Catholics, love for their 
Church, I, 438. 

Roman Catholic question, VI, 285. 

Roman emperors, chronology of, 
Il, 47 

Romance, a religious, XVIII, 585. 

Romans 5: 12, XII, 453. 

Rome, foundation of, II, 60. 

Royal government in Israel, XI, 
178. 

Ruskinand the Lord’s Prayer, X, 1. 

Russia, Southern, Jewish-Christian 
Movement in, XVI, 378. 


ABBATH, the Christian, V. 99, 

S 161; X, 327. 

Sabbath-school literature, XIV, 
544- 

Sabbath-school, the, as a factor in 
religious training, XX, 232. 

Sacramentarian controversy, XVIII 
153, 351. 

Sacraments, doctrine of, 1, 287; 
depend not on the administrator, 
Ill, 495; of the use of, VIII, 
396; early Christian fathers con- 
cerning, 398; scholastics, 400; 
Reformers, 402; symbols of, 
406; as external signs, 410; as 
a means of grace, 413; twofold 
use of, 418; council of Trent on, 
424; late dogmatic views on, 
428; definition of, 434; number 
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of, 436; administration of, 443; 
validity of, 444; conflicting ten- 
dencies on, 447; 
mate of, 451; are great, IX, 136; 
real presence in the Lord's Sup- 
per, XIII, 250. 

Saints communion of, II, 377. 

Salvation Army, XII, 548. 


defective esti- 


Salvation of the heathen and Chris- 
tian missions, XV, 209. 

Salvation, Infant, XIII, 394. 

Salvation, Heathen, XVII, 179. 

Sanctification, biblical view of, XX, 
600, 

Scandinavian emigrants, VIII, 386. 

Schmid’s Dogmatic Theology, IV, 
161, 

Schmucker, Dr, S. S., IV, 1. 

Scholarship, True, I, 388. 

Science and religion, XVI, 327. 

Science, true, theistic, I, 183; and 
symbol, IX, 105. 

Sciences, natural, I, 183. 

Scribes, before and in the time of 
Christ, VIII, 249. 

Scripture doctrine of the Person of 
Christ, I, 465. 

Scriptures, the sufficiency of, I, 72; 
credibility of, X, 592; and evolu- 
tion, XII, 88; have we the origi- 
nal text of the, XV, 529. 

Second ccming of Christ, the Augs- 
burg Confession on, IV, 52; did 
the Apostles expect it? 321. 

Secular Education, X, 55; utterly 
unphilosophical, 57; its historical 
consideration, 65; proves iusuffi- 
cient by practice, 68. 

Secularism, IX, 273. 

Selection in relation to sex, II, 213, 
346. 

Self-consciousness, IX, 99. 
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Self-government, growth, &c., II, 
556. 

Selfishness, VI, 606. 

Self-revelation of God, XVIII, 1. 

Semi-Centennial necrological ad- 
dress to the Alumni of the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Gettysburg, 
June 27th, 1876, VII, 43. 

Seminary, Theological of the Ev. 
Luth, Church in the U, S., history 
of, VI, 525; XIV, 435. 

Sermons, reading, I, 406; reciting, 
409; preparing, 411; testing, 412. 

Service, of Praise, The, V, 620; of 
song, III, 500. 

Service blesses, III, 455. 

Seyffarth, Gustavus, XVII, 427. 

Shakspeare, why we study, XVI, 
179. 

Sheol, III, 273. 

Should clergymen 
science, IV, 597. 

Sibylline oracles in the writings of 
the Church Fathers, XV, 448. 

Sin against the Holy Ghost, XIV, 
255. 

Sin, the cause of, XIV, 390. 

Sin, original, XVIII, 293. 


study natural 


Singing School, importance of, III, 
601. 

Sketch of Muhlenberg Mission, IX, 
449- 

Sketch of the life and times of Car- 
dinal Ximenes, XVIII, 194. 

Social and political science in the 
college curriculum, X1X, 503. 

Some elements of family religion, 
XI, 112. 

Some features of the German uni- 
versity system, XIX, 96. 

Some items of Lutheran church his- 

tory XVI, 295. 
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Some lessons on home missions 
from the Early Church, XVIII, 
107. 

Socrates, I, 172. 

Socrates and Arnold, I, 34, 

Some assumptions against Christian- 
ity, III, 321. 

Some of the private colloquies and 
public disputations of Luther, X, 
386. 

Sophists, The, I, 40. 

Sopherim, The, VIII, 249. 

Soul, three states of, III, 268; not 
annihilated, 277; does not sleep 


eternally, 278; and neurology, 


VIII, 177. 
Sources of power in preaching, II, 
397. 


South, education in, XII, 268. 
Sovereignty of the people, IV, 97. 
Sovereignty of God, X, 484. 


Speaking, effective, characteristics 
of, II. 426. 
Special fitness of Luther for the 


work of the Reformation, 
81. 
Speyer, Diet of, XVIII, 72. 
Spener and his Times, X, 282. 
Sphere of Church life, VIII, 231. 
Spirit, the Holy, XX, 446. 
Spiritual Life, growth of, X, 175. 
Spiritual truth, how appropriated, I, 


XIV, 


119. 

Spirit of the age, I, 365. 

Spirit,. The, returns immediately to 
God at death, I, 274; receives a 
reward, 275; enters at once into 
Hades, 276. 

Stability of the Church, XI, 200, 

Standing in one’s lot at the end, 
XIII, 565. 

Star of our Lord, IV, 453, 
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Steam Boilers, explosions of, II, 494. 

Stork, Dr. Theophilus, V, 42; a stu- 
dent, 44; his licensure and settle- 
ment, 46; his call to Phila., 49; 
his presidency of Newberry Col- 
lege, 52; his connection with the 
press, 55. 

Strange fire worshippers, I, 343. 

Strength of young men, XII, 479. 

St. Paul, eloquence of, II, 418. 

Students, disfranchisement of, IV, 
184. 

Studies of character from the O. T., 
III, 151. 

Studies in Gospel harmony, VIII, 
538. 

Subscription to the Confessions, II, 
580. 

Success, the dynamics of, II, 1. 

Success of foreign missions. XIX, 
189. 

Sufferings of Christ, II, 193; vicar- 
ious, 194. 

Sun, The, our present knowledge of, 
VII, 67; its distance and size, 69; 
its heat, 71; its surface, 79; spots 
of, 382; its atmosphere, 391; its 
chromosphere and prominences, 
396; its corona, 397. 

Sunday Magazine, I, 396. 

Sunday newspaper, the, XX, 77. 

Sunday School books, II, 281. 

Sunday School Idea, The, I, 162. 

Sunday School, The, its relation to 
the Church, I, 97; favored by the 
spirit of the age, 379; does not take 
responsibility from parents, 525 ; 
takes place of parochial schools, 
532. 

Superhuman origin of the Bible, IV, 
462. 
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Supernatural element of the Bible, 
XI, 251. 

Supper, presence of Judas at the, 
XVI, 405. 


Symbolical books, favor liberal) in- 
terpretation, I, 263. 

Symbols, The, of the Sacraments, 
VIII, 406; endorsed, 408. 

Symposiac on Dr. Conrad's cate- 
chism, XVII, 259. 

Synod, of the West, III, 526; of cen- 
tral Illinois, 527. 

"Systematic Beneficence, VI, 
objects of, 119; means of, 


117; 

123; 
excellence of, 125, 

Systematic Benevolence, I, 13. 

ABERNACLE, Jewish, I, 347; 

‘Laaene of, 351. 

Talmage’s preaching, XVIII, 246. 

Talmudic miscellany, XI, 453. 

Talmudic notes on Romans, XI, 477. 

Tanaim, earlier, VIII, 252. 

Te Deum, notes on the, XVII, 293. 

Temperance question as an eco- 
nomic issue, XVII, 555. 

Temple, Jewish, I, 347. 

Temptation of Christ and his impec- 
cability, XX, 33. 

Temptation, without, XX. 63. 


Tennyson, religious belief, III, 253 14 


and clouds, IX, 108, 
Tendencies, XIII, 553. 
Tennessee Synod, origin and early 

history of, XIX, 45. 

Terms of communion in a Christian 

Church, XIX, 458. 

Test of prayer, 371. 
Theatres, two thousand years ago, 

III, 124. 

Theism, defined, I, 166; on the prin- 
ciples of modern science, 167. 
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Theistic Argument, X, 235; from 
final cause, I, 165; not abandon- 
ed, 167; as affected py nescience 
philosophy, 182; by natural sci- 
ences, 183; by development the- 
ory, 185. “ 

Theist, The, and the scientist, con- 
troversy between, IV, 209. 

Theistic conceptions of the world, 
V, 621. 

Theological Seminary of the Gen- 
eral Synod, XIV, 435. 

Theological exegesis of the Holy 
Scriptures, II, 39. 

Theological Education should be 
more general and thorough, VIII, 
493. 

Theology, Amateur, III, 537; ad- 
vance in, XI, 569. 

Theology of medieval hymnology, 
XIV, 554. 

Theology of Christ’s day, XV, 1. 

Theology, relation of to the Church, 
I, 32, 

Theology, Dr. Sprecher’s, IX, 669 ; 
X, go, 114. 

Therapeute, the, XVIII, 321. 

Theses on the Galesburg declara- 
tion on pulpit and altar fellow- 

, ship, VII, 595. 

Thirty-nine Articles of the Anglican 
Church, XVII, 483. 

Tholuck’s early life, XV, 244. 

Thomasius, Art. from, X, 198. 

Thought and thing, IX, 102. 

Thought the great reality, IX, 89. 

Thoughts for the Times, III, 450. 

Thoughts on woman’s education, 
XVII, 571. 

Times of divine service, X, 327. 

To be er not to be, VIII, 185. 
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Training of the young of the Church, 
Ill, 576. 

Training in Church work, VI, 440. 

Translated portions of Luther's wri- 
tings, XII, 189, 

Transmigration, heathen idea of, 
III, 279. 

Transubstantiation rejected, V, 495. 

Trent, council of, I, 281, 296. 

Trinity, the, XVII, 457. 

True idea of popular sovereignty, 
IV, 65. 

True relations of Christian lay-work, 
IV, 372. 

True the Lutheran 
Church in relation to the authority 
of human creeds before the pub- 
lication of the Form of Concord in 
1580, VIII, 352. 

True position of ethics in popular 
education, XX, 573. 

Trust, law of charitable and reli- 
gious, XIV, 268. 

Truth, definition of, VI, 232; how 
duty to it is met, 237; fidelity to, 
rich 1n blessing, 243. 

Truth’s testimony to its servants, VI, 
231. 

Tiibingen, 


position of 


University of, I, 
school of theology, 112. 
Tulloch’s doctrine of sin, VII, 307. 


Itt, 


Two common objections, VI, 377. 

Tyndall's Prof. John, address before 
the British Association, V, 68; 
view on materialism, 87; test of 
prayer, III, 71. 

Typical forms and special ends in 
creation, I, 165. 


LSTER county, N. Y., Lutheran 
church in, XII, 539. 


VoL. XX. No. 4. 
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Ultimate ground of knowing and 
being, XIII, 230. 

Unbelief, popular, XX, 589. 

Uncial characters, X, 156. 

Uniformity in service and doctrine, 
I, 443. 

Union in the Lutheran Church, I, 
241; leading views of, 243; basis 
of, 266. 

Union of the humanity and divinity 
of Christ, VI, 321. 

Universal salvation of the race, III, 
414. 

University system, German, 
96. 

University, Brown, Harvard, Yale, 
Cornell, I, 141; of Tiibingen, I, 
III. 

Use of the Lord’s Prayer in the eu- 
charistic service, XV, 418, 605. 

Usufruct, ownership and, XIX, 32. 

Utilitarianism, XVIII, 54. 


XIX, 


JALUE of ecclesiastical history 

\ to the Ev. Luth, Church, IV, 
419. 

Vatican Council, I, 585. 

Vatican, the power of, VI, 285; its 
organization, 287; danger from, 
feared in England and Prussia, 
288 ; points of its attack, 291. 

Vatican decrees and their bearing 
on civil allegiance, V, 128. 

Vedas, The ancient, X, 434. 

Vesper Lutheran service, XII, 514. 

Vienna, congress of, I, 326. 

Visits to the sick-bed of Martin Lu- 
ther, XI, 513. 

Voluntary powers go down, VIII, 
194. 


84 
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— ponigang of the Isles, XIII, 
404 


Waldensians, the, XVIII, 377. 

Waldenstrom and his teachings, 
XX, 220. 

Walther, Prof. C. F. W., Art. from, 
VI, 18. 

Wesley, John, conversion of, XIV, 
513. 

Westcott and Hort’s Greek testa- 
ment and the Textus Receptus, 
XIII, 272. 

Westminster Confession, III, 402. 

What are we to live on? VII, 571. 

What constitutes qualification for 
admission to sacramental com- 
munion? VII, 225. 

What is a fundamental doctrine? 
V, 535; answer of Philippi, 536; 
answer of Frank, 544. 

What is the Church? III, 481. 

What is the duty of the Church to 
her delinquent members, VIII, 


792? 

































What it is to act from principle, 
IX, 313. 

Where mission effort 
put forth, VIII, 388. 

Why we study Shakspeare, XVI, 
179. 

Wine, Communion, XVI, 1. 

Without temptation, XX, 63. 

Woman’s education, thoughts on, 
XVII, 571. 

Women in the Church, IV, 220. 

Wonders of Providence in the light 
of the Scriptures, XX, 277. 

Woodstock Lutheran Church, XIV, 
479. 


should be 
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Word of God, I, 111; Ministry of, 
VI, 477. 

Wordsworth, religious belief of, 
III, 253. 

Work, enjoined, 1X, 648 ; organi- 
zation for III, 604; of the Re- 
view, V, 604. 

Work of deaconesses, XIX, 280. 

Works, good, XV, 48s. 

World, introduction of human life 
into, XVI, 84. 

World, the invisible, III, 270; con- 
version of to Christ, 161. 

Worship, problems of, 1, 567; de- 
finition of, Il, 107; order of pub- 
lic, IV, 614; X, 341; nature of 
Christian, 1V, 618; inthe Jewish 
synagogue, VII, 55; Home, VII, 
624; as affected by art in the Lu- 
theran Church, IX, 169; Hindu, 
X, 435; family, XX, 262. 


AVIER, Francis, reputed mir- 

4 acles of, VIII, 199 

Ximenes, Cardinal, 
XVIII, 194. 


sketch of, 


7EAR, the ecclesiastical, X, 331. 

Y York, Pa., history of the Lu- 
theran church, XVIII, 473. 

Young, care of the, XIV, 1. 

Young men, the strength of, XII, 
479- 

Y. M.C. A. of Pennsylvania Col- 
lege, address to the, XVIII, 571. 

Y- M.C.A., I, 439. 

Young of the Church, training of, 
Ill, 576; care of, VI, 424; train- 
ing for church work, 440. 
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ARTICLE X. 
REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE. 
HUNT AND EATON, NEW YORK. 
Studies in Theology. By Rev. Randolph S.*Foster, D. D., LL. D., 

Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 1890. 

Vol. I. Prolegomena. Philosophic Basis of Theology; or Rational 

Principles of Religious Faith. 

Vol. Il. 7Theism. Cosmic Theism; or The Theism of Nature. 
Vol. Ill. Evidences of Christianity ; The Supernatural Book. 

These three large and attractive volumes are the first three of a series 
of treatises in which the distinguished author proposes to present the 
results of his many years of study in theological science. The plan of 
presentation is a large one, extending through eight additional volumes 
on the further topics: Biblical Theism, Scope and Plan of Creation, 
Primitive Man, Man in Sin, Man under Redemption, Man a Spiritual 
Being, The Man of the Resurrection Age, and Immortal Destiny. It 
will be at once seen that the work, in its completion, must call up and 
bring under review all the leading questions that have awakened the 
deepest interest and exercised the most earnest thought of our age. 
They are intrinsically questions of supreme moment. 

The author’s method is not dogmatic, nor is it his purpose to present 
a systematic theology. He offers the work in the form of ‘studies’’ 
in theology. The topics are discussed in the spirit of earnest inquiry, 
in which conclusions are held amenable to the law of the sufficient 
reason ; and instead of aiming at the production of a full, rounded sys- 
tem of theology, the purpose is to seek settlement of the great ques- 
tions and principles that underlie and pervade systematic theologies. 
It is a large and worthy purpose, the accomplishment of which even in 
moderate degree must serve the cause of truth and human welfare. 

The first volume deals with those fundamental questions whici un- 
derlie the whole process of reaching theological conclusions and whose 
settlement is needed to vindicate the form they take. After an extended 
setting forth of the aim and scope of the proposed undertaking, and the 
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method and spirit that are to mark it, inquiry is directed to the question 
‘What is truth??? The explanation is found in an analysis of the two 
views of it as expressed in the truth of being or reality and the truth 
of knowledge or of the mental concepts. ‘This leads to a discussion of 
the nature and validity of concepts and their relation to ‘‘ideas’’ in the 
sense of the archetypal patterns which precede the concrete realities. 
This is followed by a review of the nature and characteristics of knowl- 
edge, the condition of knowing, and the nature and grounds of belief. 
The sources of theological truth are found in the facts, constitution and 
laws of nature, and in the Bibleasa revelation from God. This leads to 
a discussion of the pressing question of the place and relations of reason 
in matters of revelation, in which, while seeking to guard against an 
abuse of it or any perverting influence from it, the author demands for 
reason, to say the least, its fullest measure of rights. The volume closes 
with a vindication of the principle of development in theological science, 
on the sufficient ground that though revelation is completed and closed, 
the human understanding of it is progressive and has not yet fathomed 
all its depths or found all its riches. 

In the second volume Dr. Foster has recalled the fact of the intense 
and multiform assailment of the foundations of Christian belief during 
the last half of the nineteenth century, and has brought under vigor- 
ous and trenchant review the various forms in which the anti-theis- 
tic attacks and speculations have come. He discusses the fundamental 
conceptions and principles involved in the establishment of the theistic 
conclusion, such as the idea of God, the essential content of the idea as 
well as its origin, and the law of causality. This is followed by a pre- 
sentation of the particular arguments for the existence of God, such as 
the cosmological, the teleological, and the moral, together with such as 
are fairly deducible from universal belief, and the malign influences of 
atheism as compared with the benign effects of belief in the existence 
and rulership of God. 

The third volume is devoted wholly to the evidences of Christianity. 
It traverses the various branches of these evidences, showing how they 
stand in their full authenticating power and sufficiency for Christianity, 
in the face of modern infidel or agnostic criticism and assault. 

These volumes are very rich in the great truths in which the founda- 
tions of Christianity rest. The discussion of them exhibits a very wide 
range of reading, especially of the writings which modern and recent in- 
vestigation and thought have produced. Dr. Foster has had affluent re- 
sources at his command and has made abundant use of them. Perhaps he 
has overloaded the work with quotations from leading writers, quotations 
which, however apt, expressive and valuable, by their very richness and 
abundance, in connection with the diversity of thought and terminology 
inevitable from so many writers, may be confusing to some readers and 
leave the author’s own view-point and conclusion overshadowed and less 
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determinately drawn. The side-lights hold the eye possibly too much. 
Yet to many this accumulation of the best and most apposite utterances 
of the great leaders in the world of thought, in connection with these 
great themes, will be exceedingly welcome and highly prized. Dr. Fos- 
ter writes with great vigor, under the impulse of strong conviction and 
the help of a glowing imagination. His presentations are marked 
by a fervid rhetoric, impelled by strong view of the greatness of the 
questions at issue. Passages of great power, beauty and impressive- 
ness gem these pages. But in this connection appears a feature of the 
work which to some extent mars its excellence and diminishes its high 
value. The qualities of thought and expression which produce these 
eloquent passages and which suggest the habits of popular address and 
oratory, are sometimes at the expense, or at least connected with a 
neglect of, the more exact discriminations of thought and expsession that 
ought to be consistently observed and that inspire the strongest confi- 
dence in the judicially critical reader. Intensity of expression some- 
times carries the statement upon doubtful or untenable ground, and 
neglect of careful adjustment of assertion with assertion leads to appar- 
ent inconsistencies where in the essential thought none really exists. 
Many illustrations of these features might be given. For instance, to 
press the duty of a truth-seeking spirit, he asserts it ‘“‘«must be the su- 
preme object of desire,’’ have ‘the supreme place in the affections,”’ 
‘no matter what goes, if truth comes.’’ Yet he surely does not mean 
to exalt it above moral character, or make it in itself the supreme good. 
In one place the sweeping assertion is made: ‘Consciousness is in ev- 
ery case a feeling,’’ despite its really cognitive character in the instances 
adduced in illustration ; and yet elsewhere the consciousness is rightly 
acknowledged both in approved quotations and in the author's own 
statements as a cognitive power or any act of knowledge. The habit- 
ual use of the term ‘‘concept”’ to cover indiscriminately the representa- 
tive object in memory and the mental image in the creative imagination, 
as well as the thought-products known as universals, is too loose and 
ambiguous for an accurate or scientific determination of a theory of 
knowledge. Such failure to discriminate must wreck certitude upon the 
antinomies of Kant or the incongruities or contradictions of Herbert 
Spencer, resulting in agnosticism. It is without doubt simply a /apsus 
pennae, but it is probable that both Abelard and Anselm would object 
to being credited with the Latinity: ‘‘t#telligo ut credas, ‘‘credo ut in- 
tellegas,’’ or ‘credo intelligens.”’ 

On the question of the office of reason in matters of revelation and 
faith Dr. Foster is disposed to allow a large function to reason: ‘The 
function of reason is to examine and test, to sit in judgment and decide 
on what shall be the contents of faith. When propositions are submit- 
ted, or facts made known, or experiences felt, or arguments propound- 
ed, or duties enjoined, or anything offered as counsel or doctrine, or 
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any impulse is felt of any kind, whether relating to things secular or 
religious, whether pertaining to time or eternity, whether purporting 
to come from God or man, in the one case as much as in the other, it is 
the function of reason to sit in judgment on it, and determine whether 
the thing proposed shall be accepted or rejected, or what shall be its 
treatment.’’ It is proper to add that when the author comes to explain 
and illustrate the application of the office of reason as meant to be as- 
serted in this apparently overdrawn and dangerous statement of it, the 
limitations and guards introduced reduce its prerogatives to defensible 
and safe conceptions and range. 

The author’s representation of conscience is especially unsatisfac- 
tory and misleading. Though not maintaining his views consistently— 
as this would require too steady a strain of unnatural conflict with the 
psychological facts involved—he denies that the conscience is cognitive 
percipient, intuitive, and resolves it into a feeling. He takes issue 
with a statement of Dr. Hodge, because the statement ‘implies that 
conscience is cognitive.’’ Hesays: ‘In the last analysis, it is found 
that that within us which we call conscience is simply a feeling, or a 
something which feels, in the presence of some kinds of acts or pro- 
posed actions.’’ ‘The conscience perceives nothing, believes nothing, 
discerns nothing ; it simply feels in harmony with knowledge, belief, or 
inchoate acts of intelligence. but while not a cognitive faculty, it is a 
feeling which reveals a nature—the ineradicable moral nature of the 
soul. It does not discern a law even.’’ Dr. Foster’s explanation rests 
in the old unpsychological ‘sentimental’? theory, of an inner sense an- 
alogous to the bodily senses, ‘‘another sensory system’’ as he terms it, 
a “spiritual sensorium,’’ not indeed of material nerves, but of ‘spirit- 
ual,’’ ‘‘an organism for impingement of moral facts, or free actions on 
the more delicate moral nerve or sensitive soul, awakening a feeling of 
pain or pleasure, approval or disapproval, or the appropriate affection 
or emotion. The process here is either the perception of some exter- 
nal act or the self-consciousness of some thought or purpose or feeling 
purely subjective. Whichever it may be, it awakens the appropriate 
moral emotion. If it is an action of one kind, it excites the spontan- 
eous emotion of satisfaction. If an act of another kind, it results in a 
recoil of feeling.”’ The perception of the qualities of right or wrong 
is thus made to wait, as well as depend, upon the feeling. ‘‘The mind 
spontaneously cognizes, as soon as moral feeling takes place, the idea 
of right and wrong. In beholding certain acts feeling of a certain kind 
is awakened, and through the feeling it immediately cognizes that they 
are right or wrong.’’ It would be difficult to frame a view of con- 
science more thoroughly in disregard of the real facts in psychology 
and the testimony of experience—such facts as that the action of the 
sensibility, whether ‘‘emotion of satisfaction’ or the reverse, depends 
and waits on éxowing, and is otherwise a blank, that without the intel- 
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lectual or rational intuition of the ethical distinction between right and 
wrong and the judgment of the reason applying that distinction to in- 
dividual acts, no such emotions of satisfaction or disapproval are or can 
be awakened. And no theory could be invented—not even Herbert 
Spencer’s theory of inherited and transformed race-experiences of 
pleasure and pain—that would more thoroughly disturb or throw into 
doubt the foundations of morality, making the conscience only a mystic 
feeling, a result of present human organization, instead of a necessary 
perception of the real qualities of right and wrong in human life and 
activities connected with men’s relations to one another and to God. 

Not much wonder that Dr. Foster failed to keep all his discussion in 
harmony with this theory, and practically, though unintentionally, con- 
fesses that the order of the action in conscience must be reversed. He 
virtually admits, Vol. I. p. 158, that this ‘‘feeling’’ which is said to give 
the law, is often misleading, and has to be corrected by the moral judg- 
ment or intuition upon a review of the circumstances and relations 
of the action: ‘On examination of the circumstances of the case the 
mind may change its verdict, and with that change the feeling will 
change.’’ ‘There is a reality of right and wrong, and she mind intui- 
tively cognizes the fact, and in knowing itself it knows this primary da- 
tum of consciousness. There isa standard which determines what is 
right and wrong, and the mind intuitively discerns the fact, for without 
this the idea could not exist and the feeling could not arise.’’ By such 
statements as these the author indirectly, though inadequately, corrects 
the misguided and misguiding theory he has given. 

It is with regret we notice these few exceptionable things in these 
volumes that in their general discussion are so meritorious and stimu- 
lating—so strong and eloquent a presentation and vindication of theis- 
tic and Christian truth. The treatment of these subjects necessarily 
traverses such an immense field of investigation and thought that di- 
verse views and theories, and consequent criticism, are inevitably en- 
countered. We hope he may continue his work and give us all the vol- 
umes of the proposed series. M. V. 


G. W. FREDERICK, PHILADELPHIA, 


The Lutheran Movement in England During the Reigns of Henry VIII. 
and Edward VI., and its Literary Monuments. By Henry Eyster Ja- 
cobs, D. D., Norton Professor of Systematic Theology in the The- 
ological Seminary of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Philadel- 
phia, Translator and Editor of the ‘“‘Book of Concord,”’ etc., etc. pp. 
390. $2.00. 


Absorbing as is the subject matter of this volume the reader’s mind 
must turn at times to note the copious learning and prodigious research 
which have brought it forth. Few books of the historic merit pos- 
sessed by this one have issued from the press of ourcountry. Although 
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confined to the province of comparative symbolics it enrolls its author 
among the eminent Americans, such as Motley and Prescott, who have 
supplied the English-speaking world with the standard histories of for- 
eign nations. 

It is really a marvelous story that is here told, a story of facts un- 
earthed by the wide and patient study of original sources and vouched 
for by ample documentary evidence onevery page. Andit is nota story 
of mere antiquarian interest. An extensive reading of it is calculated to 
have a powerful bearing upon questions with which the Churches are 
to-day occupied more than with any other. The relations of the var- 
ious bodies of Protestants to each other in America can never be prop- 
erly appreciated nor the problem of Church Union approach a solution, 
until men become acquainted with the origin of our divisions in the cen- 
turies that are past. 

The calamity which shattered the unity of Protestantism on the conti- 
nent is now generally recognized by impartial scholars to have had its 
cause in the irreconcilable antithesis between the Calvinistic doctrine 
of par- ticular election and the Lutheran doctrine of the objective Real 
Presenc ein the Eucharist. But the circumstances which differentiated 
the Church of England from the Lutheran Church have been involved in 
such obscurity, that even Episcopal scholars have set up the claim that 
their church owed nothing to the Reformation under Luther. Such 
scholars are likely to have an awakening attended with infinite aston- 
ishment when they come to read this volume, especially when they find 
its revelations everywhere fortified by renowned authorities of the An- 
glican Communion. 

It is shown here that as early as March, 1521, the ‘theresyes of Lu- 
ther and others of that sorte infectyd’’ the University of Oxford to an 
extent which alarmed the hierarchy, and that very shortly after this, 
earnest efforts were made by the papists including the Sovereign, for 
the suppression of ‘‘ye pernycious doctryn of Martin Luther”’ and “that 
execrable sect of Luther.’’ So intimate was the relation between the 
early agitators of the Reformation in England and the Lutheran move- 
ment on the Continent that the name ‘Germany”’ was given by their 
enemies to the house at Cambridge in which they were wont to gather 
for conference. They are aptly called ‘the first English Lutherans.” 
About the same time ‘‘Lutheranism increased daily in the University of 
Oxford,’’ and in spite of all opposition ‘‘the Lutherans proceeded and 
took all private occasions to promote their doctrine.’’ An “Index of 
Prohibited Books”’ of 1529 shows very clearly that the theologians of 
England were keeping abreast of the entire development of theological 
literature on the Continent. 


Tyndale’s connection with Wittenberg and his indebtedness to Luther 
both in his translations of the Scriptures and in his other writings, are 
shown conclusively. Many passages are simply modified reproductions 
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of Luther. His New Testament was attributed to ‘some maintainers of 
Luther’s sect’’ and the king was warned that this was ‘the next way 
to fulfil your Realme with Lutherians.’’ Tyndale’s writings were so 
much associated in men’s minds with Luther's that they spoke of ‘the 
pestilent sect of Luther and Tyndale.” 

While the leaven of the gospel imported from Germany was ferment- 
ing at the universities and elsewhere, the question of the King’s di- 
vorce with the political complications involved in it brought on the cri- 
sis. Henry now took matters in his own hands, and Cranmer whose 
soul had been filled with Lutheran ideas during his sojourn at Niirnberg 
and who had married a Lutheran wife, was made Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Royal commissions were despatched to Wittenberg in 1531, 
1535 and 1536 to negotiate with the German Princes and theologians, 
and a Lutheran Commission went to England in 1538. The King in his 
conflict with the Pope and the Emperor was seeking continental al- 
liances and was intent on being admitted to the Smalcald League. 

Many months were thus consumed in discussions and negotiations, 
the paramount issue with the King being secular and political advan- 
tages, whereas with the Germans it was the spread of evangelical truth. 
“The League had been established among them for no other reasons 
than for the pure Word of God, and for preserving and propagating 
the sound doctrine of faith,’’ and only those could be admitted who 
would ‘freely and openly confess God and his Gospel.’’ The King was 
persistent for tH union ahd in the course of his vacillations was will- 
ing to concede many points of doctrine insisted on by the Lutherans, 
and the business came to an end only with the outbreak of the Smalcald 
war and the death of the King which both occurred within a few 
months. 

Through the medium of these successive embassies as well as the 
spread of Lutheran literature, the doctrine of the German, Reformers 
gained a wide sway in England, as is attested conclusively by the Ten 
Articles, the ‘“‘Bishop’s Book’’ and the English Bibles of 1535 and 1537. 
The Articles of Doctrine as well as the Formulas of Worship which 
were adopted under Edward V1. were so clearly drawn from Lutheran 
sources that no scholar will to-day dispute their derivation. The re- 
actions and the conflicts of that reign are strikingly exhibited in several 
chapters, and Lutheran students will find peculiar interest in the in- 
consistencies of Martin Bucer. 

The Chapters on the Communion Service of the English Church, the 
Morning and Evening Service, the Order of Confirmation, &c., and the 
Second Prayer-book, offer invaluable contributions to what is a burn- 
ing question not only in the Lutheran Church, but in nearly all Churches, 
while the Excursus on the Typical Lutheran Service presents especially 
a model of calm and instructive discussion on a subject which is the 
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last in the world that should be profaned by controversial partisanship 

or polemic heat. 

The temper of the book is throughout that of the gentle Christian 
theologian and historian, and in a somewhat hasty reading of it— 
owing to the late hour of its reception—we have found nothing to mar 
its fair and rich pages except a considerable number of typographical 
imperfections. It isa work which no student of history and no scholar 
interested in ecclesiastical or liturgical questions can afford to be with- 
out. E. J. W. 

A. C. ARMSTRONG AND SON, NEW YORK. 
(On sale by J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

Fesus of Nazareth. Three Lectures before the Y. M. C. A. of Johns 
Hopkins University. By John A. Broadus, D. D., LL. D. pp. 105. 
Our great seats of learning are not wholly given up to material sci- 

ence and skeptical criticism. The voice of spiritual truth is heard in 

their halls, and the humble Nazarene whose learning was derived from 
no academic haunts is exalted as the fountain of all wisdom and knowl- 
edge. Under the titles of I. His Personal Character, Il. His Ethical 

Teaching, and III. His Supernatural Works, Dr. Broadus so sets 

forth the claims of Jesus on the reverent faith of mankind that fair- 

minded readers must feel constrained to acknowledge these claims, and 
the sincere inquirer will accept Jesus as his Lord and his God. 

The little volume is the fruit of a life-time of study by a man of emi- 
nent gifts, who, while holding fast the old truths, is not only familiar 
with, but master of the theories and speculations of modern critics. 

The way in which he treats the originality of the ethical teachings of 
our Lord will have special interest to the readers of the QUARTERLY, 
because of the current discussions in these pages on the law of contin- 
uity in another sphere. While some have taken immense pains to show 
that certain precepts of Jesus find a partial parallel in previously exist- 
ing pagan writings; and some Christian apologists have been nervously 
unwilling to recognize the fact, Dr. Broadus boldly admits that “this 
was but a part of the wisdom of his teachings ’’ ‘*We need not be at 
all unwilling to admit that for the most part Jesus only carried farther 
and lifted higher and extended more widely the views of ethical truth 
which had been dimly caught by the universal human mind, or had at 
least been seen by the loftiest souls.’’ Dr. 8B. grants accordingly not 
only that Confucius taught the negative side of the Golden Rule, but 
‘cas a matter of simple justice and exact truth,’’ he endeavors to prove 
that he taught the positive side. Christ, the great Teacher, thus gave 
his sanction to the principle of the soundest philosophy, that we cannot 
break with the past. Originality of teaching was of less concern to the 
Lord of truth than the emphasis and enforcement of truth which had 
been inherited from the ages. We heartily endorse the author’s con- 
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clusion that if we did not gladly seize upon truth ‘‘wherever ’tis found”’ 
we should not be faithful to the spirit of Jesus ”’ E. J. W. 
HENKLE AND CO., NEW MARKET, VA. 

History of the Evangelical Lutheran Tennessee Synod, embracing an 
Account of the Causes which gave Rise to its Organization; Its Or- 
ganization and Name; Its Position and Confessional Basis ; Object of 
its Organization; Its Work, Development, and Various Sessions; Its 
Policy ; Its Future, &c. By Rev. Socrates Henkle, D. D. Bound in 
cloth, 288 large pages. Price, post-paid, $1.50 
It is a happy sign for the Church that the spirit of history has been 

awakened. The present is the second work of the kind within a year, 

and both the Missourians and the Joint-Synod of Ohio have recently 
taken action providing for the preparation and publication of such his- 
tories. There is enough of talent and enterprise in the Pennsylvania 

Synod to produce a full history of that body, and one would think that 

the General Synod is in possession of all the requisites for bringing 

out a large volume detailing minutely its conflicts and progress 

The Tennessee Synod has had a unique development. One of the 
oldest bodies in the American Lutheran Church, it stood entirely alone 
for a period of nearly seventy years. Its founders were at one time 
connected with the Synod of North Carolina and it is a remarkable co- 
incidence that as the rupture of the General Synod was brought about 
through a parliamentary ruling, so the first disruption of a Synodical 
organization in this country was caused by parliamentary tactics, a co- 
incidence not without its lessons. 

The N. C. Synod in 1817 changed its constitution so as to open its 
meetings thereafter on Trinity-Sunday. But as some deemed it desira- 
ble to hold the meeting in 1819 a few weeks sooner than the time so 
fixed, the President convened the Synod in accordance with their wishes 
and in violation of the constitution. ‘The interval between the time 
when the call was made and that of the meeting, was too short to en- 
able ministers at a distance to reach the place of meeting,’’ and some, 
it is alleged, knew nothing of the meeting until after it was over. This 
meeting Rev. Philip Henkel and some others declined to recognize, and 
when the regular time arrived for the meeting of Synod he with two 
candidates and a number of laymen met to transact the usual Synod- 
ical business, and from that meeting under ‘‘several shade trees near 
by”? a church, the use of which was refused them, dates the organiza- 
tion of the Tennessee Synod, though this was not completed till 1820. 
Sharp controversies followed. The little organization at once planted it- 
self squarely upon the Augsburg Confession and with a heroic devotion 
to pure doctrine it made war not only upon the North Carolina Synod, 
but upon all the other Lutheran bodies, especially the General Synod, 
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since none of them at that time recognized the Confessions of the 
Church. 

The history as here presented is largely of a documentary character, 
transferred almost literally from the official minutes, with obituary 
notices and statistics. It is an invaluable contribution to our Church 
literature and the Lutheran student, who has the intelligence that is to 
be expected from Lutheran ministers, will often pause to contemplate 
the wisdom or the folly, the soundness or the unsoundness of the steps 
taken from time to time by this body. That the brethren of that little 
and dispised band were in earnest, that they had no superiors in self- 
denying missionary labors, that they for a long period stood alone in the 
maintenance of distinctive Lutheran doctrine, and that they were the 
first to furnish the English Lutheran Church with a copy of the Sym- 
bolical Books, will have to be admitted by all—and greater praise than 
this can be accorded to few. On the other hand their want of efficient 
organization, their practiee of extreme congregationalism, their mor- 
bid dread of every contact between Church and State and their failure— 
for many years—to establish educational institutions, form elements in 
their history which remind one painfully of the contrast in wisdom be- 
tween the children of this world and the children of light. 

The Tennesseans have tilled an important, if not a commanding 
sphere in the development of the Lutheran Church in this country, and 
this history is calculated to contribute important service in shedding 
light on that development, and in promoting convictions which are still 
largely in a stage of conflict or in a process of formation. We bespeak 
for the work a wide circulation. E. J. W. 

FUNK AND WAGNALLS, NEW YORK. 
The World Lighted. A Study of the Apocalypse. By Charles Edward 

Smith, author of ‘*The Baptism of Fire.”’ 

cents 


12mo., cloth, 218 pp., 75 


This is a new study of the most difficult and mysterious book in the 
Bible. The author thinks he has found the key in the ‘*magnificent ar- 
ray of light-bearers—Seven Golden Candlesticks -SEVEN STARS—THE 
SUN.”’ Of these he says: ‘I propose, then, this conception—7he 
Progress of Truth in Enlightening and Saving Mankind,—as the funda- 
mental idea of the Apocalypse, and the key to the meaning of its sym- 
bols.’” This key the author carries through the entire book, and by its 
aid he seeks to unlock the mysteries of ‘the seven seals,’’ ‘the four 


’ ” 


trumpets,’’ ‘‘the four beasts,’’ ‘‘the seven vials,’’ ‘the scarlet woman,”’ 
etc., etc. He does not claim to have discovered the meaning of all 
these strange symbols, but he has undoubtedly thrown much light on 
many dark places, and has shown many new views of truth. He has 
also applied the key in the most reverent and devout manner as the fol- 


lowing paragraph will show: ‘As | close these studies on the Apoca- 
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lypse I am impelled to bear my testimony to the fulness of its inspira- 
tion. Its seems to me the most wonderful prophecy of the Bible. Both 
the themes which it treats and the manner in which it treats them, are 
far beyond mere humanart. * * How wide its scope! How far its 
outlook! How grand its theme! How inspiring its revelations! It is 
exactly what it needs to be to occupy its place in the canon, to be the final 
word of the revealing Mind, and, in some respects, its grandest.’’ - The 
book is not a commentary, but an expansion and an application of the 
idea that divine truth will continue to spread its influence over men, un- 
til in its full manifestation the redeemed shall ‘‘see the face of God.” 
J. W. R. 


One Man's Struggle. By Rev. Geo. W. Gallagher, 12mo., 169 pp., 
cloth. $1.00. 


“This story is founded on facts—hard, stern facts,’’ says the author— 
such facts we believe as are made and witnessed all over this professedly 
Christian land. The book tells of a brave and zealous young minister 
who, after six years of successful work in a country village, is called to 
a large and wealthy and fashionable church in ‘ta New England Manu- 
facturing city.’’ Here he is deeply moved as he sees the city almost 
wholly given up to saloons. He resolves to try to enforce the ‘‘Pro- 
hibitory Law.’’? With the assistance of five other clergymen and three 
or four earnest layman, he forms a Temperance union and begins the 
crusade. He soon discovers that the police and the city government 
generally are under the influence of the saloon. His own wealthy and 
influential members desert their pews. At least half the ministers of 
the city are indifferent, and most of the lawyers set themselves against 
him. Arrests are made and prosecutions are conducted, but the viola- 
tors of the law are dismissed only to continue in their former illicit 
business. The young minister, worn out with toil and anxiety and de- 
feat, drops down with heart disease, and dies at the very hour that his 
congregation resolves to demand his resignation. The denouement is 
almost tragic, for the young minister is virtually killed by the antagon- 
ism and desertion of his own influential members, many of whom are 
led to their opposition because either they or their friends own the 
principal hotels and other places in which liquor is sold. This little 
book shows, we believe, where the church stands in relation to the pro- 
hibitory movement—that is, vead/y in a relation of opposition. The 
book also contains many incidents peculiar to pastoral experience. These 
add a charm to the story, and break the monotony of the continuous re- 
cital of ‘hard, stern facts’’—facts which are breaking the hearty of many 
a true minister of Christ, and are linking the Church in unholy alliance 
with the saloon. ‘How long, O, Lord, how long?” j. VW. 
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A. C. ARMSTRONG AND SON, 714 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

The Book of Exodus. Wy the Very Rev. G. A. Chadwick, D. D., Dean 
of Armagh, author of ‘Christ Bearing Witness to Himself,’ ‘As He 
that Serveth,’’ ‘‘The Gospel of St. Mark,’ etc. pp. 442. 

The Gospel of St. Matthew. By John Monro Gibson, DV. D., author of 
‘“‘The Ages Before Moses,’’ *‘The Mosaic Era,’’ etc. pp. 450. 

The Gospel According to St. Luke. By Rev. Henry Burton, M. A. pp. 
415. 

These three volumes belong to the excellent series of the ‘*Exposi- 
tor’s Bible,’’ six of which are issued each year. Five of those prom- 
ised for 1890 have now appeared, and seventeen of the whole series 
have been published. Separate volumes are sold at $1.50, but by pur- 
chasing the six published in a single year, they can be bought at $1.15 
per volume, while the whole set of eighteen will be sent, express pre- 
paid, for $18. Weare gratified to learn incidentally, that the publish- 
ers’ venture in issuing the series is a financial success, many orders be- 
ing sent in, some of them for as high as three hundred volumes. 

We have taken occasion to speak of this series in .commendatory 
terms in previous issues of the QUARTERLY, and we find no reason in 
the volumes now before us for recalling anything we have already said. 
It is true, they are not all of equal merit, but the merit of each one is 
of a high order. 

Dr. Chadwick has already appeared in the commentary on the ‘‘Gos- 
pel according to St. Mark,’’ and that will secure him a welcome from 
the readers of the series in these lectures on the Book of Exodus. He 
has not closed his eyes to the recent criticisms on the date and origin 
of this portion of the sacred writings, but, while giving these all the 
weight to which they are fairly entitled, he goes along with an assured 
and assuring faith, inspiring confidence in the reader at every step. 
‘One thing,’’ he says, ‘can neither be doubted nor denied. Jesus 
Christ did certainly treat this book, taking it as he found it, as pos- 
sessed of spiritual authority, a sacred scripture. He taught his disci- 
ples to regard it thus, and they did so.”’ 

We repeat what we have said before of this series, that, whilst itisa 
commentary, it is not a commentary after the usual type but a course 
of expository lectures—something as well adapted to the wants of the 
intelligent layman as to those of the clergyman. 

In Dr. Gibson there is more of rhetorical glow than in Dr. Chadwick, 
and possibly a more vivid portrayal of events, with a free use of the 
” which the reader will enjoy. But in all this he 
does not forget his office as an expositor. See, for example, what he 
says of Jericho and alleged ‘discrepancies’ between the different Evan- 
gelists, pp. 292-295. 


‘thistorical present, 


Some may deem it a small matter, scarcely worth mentioning, and yet 
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we feel that it is of not a little importance in the interest of exactness, 
to follow Mr. Burton’s method of giving the title of his volume rather 
than that of Dr. Gibson. The former’s is ‘‘The Gospel according to 
St. Luke,’’ but the latter’s ‘‘The Gospel of St. Matthew. This differ- 
ence may be passed by in conversation or ordinary announcements, but 
in a formal title we prefer to see the ‘‘according to”? used. What strikes 
us specially in Mr. Burton’s lectures is his aptness at drawing useful 
lessons, which are at the same time exceedingly helpful and suggestive. 
His style is full of life, made specially so by his happy illustrations and 
figures of speech. All three volumes will help to maintain the high 
character of the whole serivs. 


LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA. 

Rays of Light; or Lectures on Great Subjects. By Charles Monroe 
Aurand, Pastor of Evangelical Lutheran Christ Church, Trenton, N.J. 
This book consists of twelve lectures on the following ‘‘great sub- 

jects’: ‘*The Creation of Man’’; ‘*The Fall’’; ‘The Promise of a De- 

liverer—the Call to Abraham—God’s dealings with the Israelites’’; 

‘“‘The God-Man’’; **The God-man’s Mediatorial Work’’; **The Church”’; 

‘Divine Revelation’’; ‘Sacrament of Baptism’'; ‘*The Sacrament of the 

Altar’; ‘*Prayer’’; ‘‘Salvation’’; ‘‘Glorification.”’ 

In these lectures the author gives the result of fairly wide reading in 
Philosophy, Science and Theology. Not in every case has the matter 
been reduced, digested and systematized. The book would have been 
better had the writer heeded the Horatian injunction : 





‘‘nonumque prematur annum, 
Membranis intus positis: delere licebit 
Quod non edideris ; nescit vox missa reverti.”’ 

The reader will find many of the views aptly illustrated, and sustained 
by appropriate quotations from standard writers. Taken as a whole 


the book will repay perusal. J. W. R. 


Opening and Closing Service, Hymns, and Constltution and By-Laws, 
Sor the use of Young People’s Luther Alliances. Published for the 
Susquehanna Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. pp. 47. 
A neat little hand-book and well adapted for the purposes indicated 

by the title-page. It was prepared by a committee of the Susquehanna 

Synod and adopted by the Synod at its convention in Catawissa, May, 

23, 1890. It is desired to secure its adoption by the General Synod in 

1891, and the Susquehanna Synod’s delegation is authorized to present 

at least the constitution and by-laws, and urge the General Synod to 

adopt them. The General Synod would do well to make the whole 
book its own 
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PAMPHLETS. 
Synodal-Bericht, Verhandlungen der deutschen evangel-Lutherischen 
Synode von Missouri, Ohio und anderen Staaten versammelt als Sechste 
Delegatensynode, A. D., 1890. Concordia Verlag, St. Louis, Mo. 


Fubelansgabe der Verhandlungen der fiinfzigsten Versammlung des 
Westlichen Distrikts der Allgemeinen Evangelisch-Lutherischen Synode 
von Ohio und Andern Staaten. Druck des Lutherischen Verlags, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 





Le Van COLLEGE. 


2°<«— FOUNDED A. D. 1856. 

A home school for Lutheran girls, [Located at Mechanicsburg, Penna., 
in the beautiful and healthful Cumberland Valley, eight miles west of 
Harrisburg, on the C. V. R. R. Classical and English Courses, Music, 
Art and Modern Languages. 

The building is supplied with hot and cold water and heated throughout 
with steam. 

Confers the regular legal Collegiate Degrees. 

Fall term opens Thursday, September 12. 

Address Mrs. MARY L. KESSLER, 
Principal. 





WILLIAM SMALL, 


Blank Book Maker and Bookbinder. 


Books of all kinds Bound 
and Rebound. 
Lutheran Quarterly and 
College Monthly, also Har 
per's, Century, etc., bound at 
from 60 to 75 cts, per vol. 


Good work and low prices. 
No. 6 W. Market St., 
YORK, PA. 








